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Well Arranged Dealers’ Stores, Showing Appliances Attractively Displayed. 


Practical Suggestions for the Electrical 


Dealer 


Attention Must Be Given to Location of Store, Sélec- 
tion of Stock, Sales Policy and Other Similar Details 


By M. V. RUTHERFORD 


Advertising Manager, Sterling Electric Company, Minneapolis. 


E KNOW of cases where fathers have advised 
their sons to pursue some other line of busi- 
ness than that which they, the fathers, pos- 
. sibly may have pursued to a successful end. Human 
instinct at times misleads us by its false representa- 
tion of our narrow and shortsighted views of the 
future. What the other fellow has from our particu- 
standpoint of view seems to be better than what 
possess. 

Many times a father in advising his son, when that 
1 is in search of a business pursuit that will spell 
success, wrongfully advises the boy when he tells him 
stay away from his line of enterprise. We can 
ite one particular case where a successful business 
in in the electrical merchandising line advised his 
| against entering the electrical merchandising field. 
ly, we are unable to figure out, because you that are 
the game know that the possibilities for future suc- 

s of the electrical industry are unlimited. 
This great world war for Democracy has changed 
r mode of living, our mode of work and_.fills our 
ninds with vastly different thoughts. For instance, 
many eleetrical contractors who previous to this war 
were sailing on to financial success have found that 
1ow the breeze of prosperity has turned and their ships 


are slowing down. Immediately the progressive elec- 
trical contractor gets busy and his first thoughts are 
how to improve his conditions. He does not become 
discouraged with the electrical business to search else- 
where because many other businesses are also slowing 
down. No; his first desire is to build up the particu- 
lar line of industry that he has been previously en- 
gaged in. 

The electrical merchandising game goes hand in 
hand with the electrical contracting and construction. 
Now, how is it possible to successfully enter into the 
merchandising game as a boost to hold up the con- 
struction end? Do not let your enthusiasm run away 
with your good judgment, but remember that even 
though electrical merchandising is connected with the 
same industry as the electrical contracting, they are 
two vastly different ends of the game. Therefore, you 
must start at the bottom and build a substantial foun- 
dation. Do not try to tackle the merchandising game 
from a jobbing or wholesale standpoint, but start in as 
a child learns to walk by first creeping, then when 
strong enough, taking the first steps. 

' The first and most important thing to be consid- 
ered is location. A retail merchandising establish- 
ment, especially in the smaller cities, must be located 
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near the heart of the regular retail shopping district, 
preferably near the central station company’s offices, 
display or salesrooms. In larger cities, providing there 
are very prosperous suburban sections, small branch 
retail stores or even the main store itself may be 
located therein providing in this particular neigh- 
borhood. the contractor opening his retail store is well 
acquainted or that his firm name is firmly established 
in that locality. 

After securing a desirable location for your store, 
see that the walls, shelving, showcases, etc., are clean 
and attractive. You may think that the color of the 
walls and ceiling in the establishment will not play an 
important part in your business success. This is 
wrong. Remember, that in the electrical retail mer- 
chandising game you will cater much to My Lady of 
the house. Women like to trade in a store that has 
an inviting air of brightness and cheerfulness. Light- 
colored walls and attractive fixtures do much toward 
saying “welcome” and leaving a good impression in 
your customers’ minds. It is not necessary that your 
fixtures be elaborate. You have no doubt stepped into 
drawing rooms of magnificent mansions where very 
elaborate furniture and tapestry were displayed. The 
massiveness of the whole aspect might impress you, 
but it will not leave upon you the impression that you 
would obtain by stepping into the same drawing room 
artistically decorated in light colors that blend har- 
moniously with the eye. Have the furnishings in your 
store simple and modest. 


SELECTING THE MERCHANDISE. 


The utmost care must be executed in securing the 
line of merchandise to be sold. Supposing your store 
is open for business and your first prospective cus- 
tomer arrives. Let us say, for example, that this par- 
ticular customer has just had her house wired or has 
moved into a new home and is in search of new elec- 
trical equipment. One of the first things that she will 
want will be the electric flat iron; next possibly an 
electric toaster, percolator, grill, chafing dish, etc., on 
down the line. The American housewife in purchasing 
wares for her home buys the least expensive necessi- 
ties first, although this does not hold good to every 
rule, as sometimes she may purchase a vacuum cleaner 
or washing machine at the start. In most cases, how- 
ever, she starts with the purchasing of smaller appli- 
ances. 

Do not have just one standard make of flat iron 
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or other appliances to show your prospective customer, 
Cater to the whims and fancies that hold sway in the 
minds of the feminine sex. Did you ever see a woman 
go into a millinery store and only look at one hat, pur- 
chase it and go away and be satisfied? Have two or 
three standard lines of appliances to present to your 
customers. Give them the benefit of satisfying their 
own minds that they have made a choice. 

In selecting your line of appliances from the manu- 
facturers, consider first the quality and always present 
the quality article to your customer first. Do not be 
afraid of the price, providing you are maintaining the 
same price on this particular quality of goods that 
other dealers are doing or that the manufacturer sug- 
gests as a fair selling price. If an electrical appliance 
of quality is purchased, you are making a sale that 
stays put. The moment that you sell an article of 
inferior quality you are selling your customer grief 
and giving yourself a “black eye.” An inferior piece 
of merchandise will not hold up and the dissatisfied 
customer soon brings it back to you. It is up to you 
to either repair at no charge, or exchange it for the 
good quality goods which you first should have sold 
her. Then many times after doing all in your power 
to satisfy the customers they leave your place of busi- 
ness dissatisfied and go elsewhere the next time they 
are in search of anything electrical. 

There are many dependable lines of electrical cook- 
ing and heating appliances on the market today, and 
thanks to the recent patent rights, there are fewer 
inferior electrical appliances manufactured today than 
there were a few years ago. 


Stock oF W1R1ING Devices Not NECESSARY. 


Do not think that it is necessary to put in a vast 
line of electrical wiring devices, etc. The ordinary 
contractor generally carries a small stock of this line 
of merchandise as well as wire, flexible conduits, fit- 
tings, etc. To begin with, no consumer should be 
encouraged to purchase wiring devices, because the 
minute that he does he is cutting you, Mr. Con- 
tractor, out of an electrical construction job that should 
go to your construction department. A small stack 
of sockets, attachment plugs, fuse plugs and the like 
should be carried. Another very staple article that is 
as staple in an electrical store as sugar in a grocery 
store is electric lamps. Thanks to the education that 
the public is receiving from the large lamp manufac- 
turers, the old-style carbon lamp is practically a thing 
of the past. Pick out a dependable Mazda lamp. 
There is not a great deal of difference in any par- 
ticular line of Mazdas today. They are all good 
lamps. 

Local conditions a great many times will alter the 
stock that you are to handle, but always keep in mind 
when putting in your line of merchandise to stock a 
line of goods that is the most in demand. No mod- 
ern home is complete today without a vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine and ironing machine. Like the small 
appliance game, there are many dependable manufac- 
turers turning out quality lines of the heavier elec- 
trical appliances. 

Look through the trade journals, get the addresses 
of the different manufacturers, write to each one ot 
them separately, tell them to give you their proposi- 
tion, and you will find that the various manufacturers 
will give you very hearty co-operation. 

In selling washing machines, vacuum cleaners of 
ironing machines you may have to compete with others 
in selling <his line of merchandise on what is called 
the easy payment plan, where there is a certain amount 
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Assortment of Better Grade of Fixtures Arranged and 
Displayed in Attractive Manner. 


paid down on delivery of machine and the balance at 
equal intervals until the account is paid in full. Of 
course, it takes a certain amount more capital to oper- 
ate your business on this plan than it would on 30-day 
or cash basis. This is entirely up to the merchant 
himself, whether or not he can afford it. It is a great 
advertising asset to sell goods on this plan, because 
every time that a payment is made the customer comes 
to your store and is a prospective buyer of other mer- 
chandise, while on the other hand, a customer may 
mail you a check, and if this is done, the check has 
to be written in your name and every time a check is 
sent they think of your individual company. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT ESSENTIAL. 


Maintaining a service department is another thing 
to be entered into, and has to be figured as an over- 
head expense. If Mrs. Smith is in the middle of a 
washing and something happens to her machine she 
does not want to have to stop any great length of time 
or put it off until the next day to finish the washing. 
The first thing that she thinks of is to call you over 
the telephone or in some other way communicate with 
you as quickly as possible. Under these conditions it 
is always advisable to tell her to test the line out to see 
if there is current, as it may be that she has over- 
loaded the machine and blown a fuse. If this does 
not remedy the trouble and the machine still refuses 
to operate, it may be that the attachment plug in the 
socket has come loose or some other trifling thing she 
can adjust. Suggest these things to her over the tele- 
phone and see if she cannot adjust the trouble herself. 
If she cannot, the service department will be called 
into play and it then becomes necessary to send a man 
to her home. This same service department can at 
other times when not thus busily engaged, repair ap- 
pliances that are brought into your store. 


ADVERTISING. 


__ Last but not least is the advertising. To well estab- 
lish in the minds of your community your business it 
is absolutely essential that you advertise. Remember, 
you do not spend money for advertising ; you put your 
dollars out to work for you in the search of securing 
more dollars. The national line of advertised goods is 
a wonderful asset, but this will not create in the minds 
of prospective customers such an overwhelming desire 
for this particular line of goods that they will come to 
you in search of it. It is up to you to advertise 
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locally. There is no better local advertising than in 
the daily papers. Circular letter advertising, etc., is 
also a good mode to place your name in the homes as 
a byword. The man that does not advertise hides his 
light under a bushel. You may have $20 gold pieces 
in your store and be offering them to the public for 
half price, but if the public does not know of this fact 
you would keep them. 

You now say you have a dependable line of mer- 
chandise and an attractive store and have your name 
and products well advertised. Your efforts would be 
in vain if you do not have an attractive store-front or 
show windows. You will be very much like a man in 
a full dress suit going to a ball and not wearing his 
necktie. Remember not to scatter through your win- 
dow promiscuously coils of Wire, bunches of sockets, 
etc., but arrange artistically here and there your sim- 
ple wares. Do not try to congest your window with a 
conglomerated assortment of goods. Instead, place a 
few articles on display. Change your windows often 
so that passersby will get the habit of looking for new 
things. Never allow goods in your window to become 
covered with dust. In front of each article displayed 
put a small attractive card telling what it is and also 
the selling price. As often as is possible have live 
window displays. -By that we mean actual demonstra- 
tions of the different appliances in use. This attracts 
a great deal of attention and is an education to the 
ordinary public. See that your newspaper advertising, 
your window displays, and your interior store displays 
work in conjunction with one another. If you are 
having a flat iron sale, have your window trimmed 
accordingly and have your irons conspicuously dis- 
played in your store. It is also a good idea to have 
display price cards placed either in front or at the side 
of the different appliances in showcases and on dis- 
play tables. 

The art of salesmanship in disposing of your wares 
comes entirely under another phase, and we will not 
try to cover so broad a subject at this time. We have 
endeavored to give you only a few suggestions that 
have helped and proven a success in our particular 
case. We are but one wheel in the mechanism of a 
large electrical merchandising establishment but we 
are in position to know that on the herein mentioned 
business tactics we have through the combined co. 
operation of our contracting and supply departments 
built up one of the largest electrical merchandisirig 
businesses in our part of the country. 





DEVELOPMENT OF ADDITIONAL WATER 
POWER IN VERMONT RECOMMENDED. 


Captain C. H. Shaw, Engineer Reserve Corps, of 
the War Industries Board, visited the property of 
Rutland Railway, Light & Power Company recently 
and canvassed the situation with a view of utilizing all 
water power in the Rutland (Vt.) district for the pur- 
pose of effecting a saving in coal. He has recom- 
mended several new developments for the immediate 
future, which will result in quite an increase in the 
output of the Rutland company, and has also recom- 
mended stronger ties between the lines of the various 
companies occupying the territory. This would result 
in a freer interchange of power, which would give a 
greater output for the year than would be possible by 
operating each property as an individual unit. His 
plan includes the Colonial Power Company, Rutland 
Railway, Light & Power Company, Hortonia Power 
Company and the Vermont Marble Company. 
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Results of Goodwin Plan in Contractor- 


Dealer Field 


Brief Account of Tangible Results Which Have Accrued 
During the First Year and What the Future Holds Forth 


HEN the electrical contractors and electrical 

dealers of the country came together in ac- 

ceptance of the principles of the Goodwin 
Plan they began an epoch 
in the affairs of the elec- 
trical industry. The trans- 
formation, partly accom- 
plished and in process, has 
few parallels in our indus- 
trial history. The most 
significant fact in connec- 
tion with this industry to- 
day is the progress being 
made in working out in 
practice the ideas of the 
Goodwin Plan. This prog- 
ress goes on in the face of 
unfavorable conditions due 
to the war, and the conven- 
tion of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, now 
assembling at Cleveland, 
may be taken as an expres- 
sion of the nation-wide 
interest in this plan. The 
Cleveland convention is the 
first meeting of the na- 
tional association since it 
was organized last October 
at New Orleans, and one 
of the results will be better 
crystallization of Goodwin 
doctrine and strengthening of the big organization. 


THE INITIATIVE TAKEN BY GOODWIN. 


This entire movement is due to the initiative of 
W. L. Goodwin, whose first point of contact in the 
Middle West was in June, 1917, when he met in Chi- 
cago with the executive committee of the old organyea 
tion of electrical contractors. His talk before that 
committee convinced its members that their organiza} 
tion work was erroneous in theory and practice, and 
that an organization on a radically different basis was 
necessary. As a consequence, a Committee on Con- 
stitutional Revision was appointed. This committee, 
which met in Chicago; comprised J. R. Strong, Earnest 
McCleary and W. L. Goodwin. Its work was to 
frame up the far-reaching plan of bringing the elec- 
trical contractors and electrical retail dealers together 
in a national organization under which the essentials 
of the Goodwin Plan could be realized in business 
practice. The program was to reorganize the nationa! 
association of electrical contractors, under a new con- 
stitution, broadening its scope so as to include elec- 
trical dealers, and subsequently to reorganize the state 
and district associations of contractors under provi- 
sions in harmony with those of the national association. 


By W. A. SCOTT 





W. L. Goodwin. 





The presentation of that committee’s revision plan 
at the national convention in New Orleans in October, 
1917, its practical acceptance, and the creation of the 
National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, as the final result 
of that convention, are 
matters which have been 
fully recorded and re- 
viewed in the columns of 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW since 
that date. 


ILLS OF THE INDUSTRY 
DISCUSSED. 


The inspiring feature 
of the New Orleans con- 
vention was W. L. Good- 
win’s lucid and forceful 
address on “The Ills of the 
Electrical Industry and 
Their Remedies.” In that 
address, which was widely 
published, the ills of the 
industry were plainly speci- 
fied without equivocation, 
and those who were expe- 
rienced in the commercial 
phases of the business, 
especially the jobber, con- 
tractor and retail dealer, 
recognized that Goodwin 
knew what those ills were. 
The remedies proposed, broadly speaking, are found in 
the adoption of the principles underlying the Goodwin 
Plan, the co-operative methods proposed, and the de- 
termination of prices by applying sound business prac- 
tice. These matters are explained more specifically in 
this article, and much relating thereto has been pub- 
lished by practically all the magazines devoted to th« 
electrical industry. 


Stratus OF STATE AND District ASSOCIATIONS. 


Since the date of the New Orleans convention, 
about 25 of the former state associations of electrica! 
contractors have been reorganized under a form ot 
constitution, in accord with the Goodwin Plan, t 
include electrical dealers, and have become affiliatec 
with the national association. In most cases the state 
membership has been greatly increased under the new 
regime. In some of the states it has more than doubled, 
due largely to the work of efficient state secretaries. 
The district associations, upon which the practical suc- 
cess of the plan itself depends, present a considerable 
diversity as regards cordial co-operation. The fact 
that some district associations show a better get- 
together spirit than others is what may be expected. 
Perhaps the most effective co-operation among the 
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contractor-dealers themselves, and the most satisfac- 
tory relations between them and the other factors in 
the industry, may be found in the medium-sized cen- 
ters of industry, where, in the nature of conditions, 
the men of this occupation may be brought together 
more readily than can be done in the largest cities. 
This generalization may need qualification both as to 
sore large cities and some country towns, and no 
jn\ dious comparisons are intended. 


GoopwIN PLAN GENERALLY ACCEPTED. 


Vith all the variation that may exist in the eastern. 
ce!.iral and southern states, as to the activities of elec- 
tri. al contractor-dealer associations, the fact every- 
wire apparent is that the Goodwin Plan is accepted 
as .undamentally correct, and is considered workable. 
It |. evident that the active participation of contractors 
an dealers in their local associations would be far 
greater in normal times. The absorption of so much 
0: the capital and skill of the country in war work has 
hai the effect of largely restricting building and other 
coustruction to those lines deemed essential to the 
n.tion’s effectiveness in the war. It is evident, too, 
that in the disposal of electrical construction on Gov- 
ernment jobs the practice of the general contractors 
has been to improvise electrical crews from various 
otlier sources to handle the electrical work, rather than 
to let sub-contracts to the well-established electrical 
contractors having well-trained organizations. Those 
conditions and policies have tended to keep the busi- 
ness of the electrical contractor below normal. But 
those unfavorable conditions are capable of being im- 
proved by effective association work. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF JOBBERS. 


The co-operation of the electrical supply jobbers in 
helping to build up the state and district associations 
of electrical conttactor-dealers, since the time of the 
New Orleans convention, is exactly what was contem- 
plated in working out the ideas of the Goodwin Plan. 
This co-operation is having the effect of bringing the 
contractor-dealers and jobbers into closer relations. 
The logical result will be to develop sales policies, to 
work out cost-keeping systems and to standardize 
methods of merchandizing. It will further result in 
giving both jobber and retailer a better appreciation of 
the services rendered by each other in their joint sys- 
tem of distribution from manufacturer to consumer. 


THE PosITION OF CENTRAL STATIONS. 


The attitude of the central-station companies, in 
the states more recently organized under the Goodwir. 
Plan, is generally one of open-mindedness and assent 
to the plan of co-operation between all branches of the 
industry as outlined. They are getting out of the elec- 
trical contracting line; as a general policy, and co- 

perating with the established contracting concerns 
with mutually good results. As to the retail merchar- 

sing of electrical appliances and supplies, the central 

ations in the East and Middle West, like those on 
the Pacific Coast, originally entered that line to mect 
« demand that existed, to sell the appliances and uten- 
sils required by users in connection with their sale of 
energy for light and power.. There are instances of 
‘entral stations relinquishing their hold on this line of 
retail merchandising in localities where the needs of 
‘1€ community are well served by local retail dealers ; 
and it is generally understood that they, as concerns 
rimarily in the business of producing and distributing 
clectric power, would prefer eventually to get out of 
the appliance selling line in places where satisfactory 
co-operation can be secured with concerns able to 
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supply the demands of the retail trade. Those cen- 
tral stations which choose to maintain retail appli- 
ance departments can be counted on to get into the 
electrical contractor-dealer associations and assist, ii 
not take the lead, in working out the co-operative 
policy for which the Goodwin Plan stands. It is now 
recognized that the interests of both central station 
and contractor-dealer will be enhanced by this co- 
operation. 

Goopw1N PLAN DEFINED. 


The Goodwin Plan, as defined by the founder of 
the movement, and as signified in the constitution of 
the National Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, stands for the co-ordination of the com- 
mercial interests in the electrical industry, with the 
purpose of maintaining them in such balance as will 
result in harmonious, working relations. Every branch 
of the industry is considered in the development of 
this plan, which involves well established principles 
applied to commercial policies. The branches com- 
prise those of the manufacturer, the central-station 
operator, the jobber or wholesaler, the contractor, 
retail dealer and consumer. 


FUNCTIONS OF JOBBER AND RETAILER. 


The manufacturer’s products, in the form of appli- 
ances, devices, utensils and supplies, are to meet pres- 
ent and anticipated demands among consumers. Be- 
tween the manufacturer and consumer are the jobber 
and retailer who are concerned wholly in the functions 
of distribution. The manufacturer and general con- 
sumer recognize the jobber and retailer as trade inter- 
mediaries, of service to both. There is an extensive 
trade, however, passing direct from manufacturer to 
consumer, in such cases as those of central stations 
purchasing power-plant equipment and supplies; but 
the phase of the industry, considered in connection 
with the contractors and dealers, is that in which the 
consumer is supplied through the jobber and retailer. 


KEEPING THE INDUSTRY IN BALANCE. 


The manufacturers, jobbers and contractor-dealers 
all have their organizations, and the tenets of the 
Goodwin Plan contemplate that each of these organ- 
izations should recognize its responsibility to the other 
organizations ; that the activities of each branch should 
take into account the interests of the others. They 
also contemplate that when the consumer—the great 
American public—is satisfied, there is a steady flow of 
money from this source back to the manufacturer and 
central station, replenishing the capital necessary for 
greater production of goods and energy. The other 
factors are the distributors, whose compensation in 
the shape of trade margins must be based upon serv- 
ices they render in the movement of goods from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. When the relations 
of all these interests and functions are mutually recog- 
nized, the elements of the industry are said to be in 
balance. 


Wovu.Lp CoMBINE CONTRACTOR AND DEALER. 


In the practical. working out of- the ideas of the 
Goodwin Plan, as may be seen in some parts of the 
country, it is shown that this theory of keeping the 
industry in balance can be made to stand the test of 
business practice. One of the purposes of the plan is 
more thoroughly to link together the electrical con- 
tractor and retail dealer as a means of better serving 
those who use electric energy in domestic and indus- 
trial ways. The contractor, in most cases, is well 
equipped for making installations, and it is proposed 
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to encourage him to enter to a greater extent into the 
merchandising line as a co-ordinate branch. The prac- 
ticability of this kind of a combination has been dem- 
onstrated by the success of numerous concerns now 
conducting such lines of business. The idea is thet 
the contractor, with his experience in engineering and 
construction, when equipped with the merchandising 
facility, will constitute. the ideal medium through 
which to distribute appliances and supplies*to con- 
sumers of electric current. He already possesses the 
electrical idea, and what: he needs is to take on men 
and women who are experienced in selling that idea to 
his customers. The plan,involves the building up of 
concerns wholly electrical, by which the patron may 
receive efficient service in all its phases. It is this kind 
of an efficient combination that best serves the inter- 
ests of the manufacturer and jobber; and concerns of 
this character, having the capital, organization and 
business tact to meet the requirements of a community, 
are not opposed by the central station, as a rule, for 
primarily its province is to produce, distribute and seli 
electric energy. 
Costs AND QUANTITY GOVERN PRICES. 

But, the Goodwin Plan does not assume to bar 
central stations, jobbers and manufacturers from en- 
tering the field of retail electrical merchandising if any 
of them so choose. The position that is taken, under 
this plan, is that if a central station or jobber, for 
instance, enters the retail business in a community, 
that business shall be run strictly on its merits as a 
distinct business, without having any basic advantage 
over competitors as to prices. That is, the position 
is taken that a central station, in conducting a retail 
appliance department, should sell at prices governed 
by costs of goods and costs of merchandising, with 
provision for a fair margin of profit ; and that the job- 
ber’s selling price should be similarly governed, with- 
out any special advantage by reason of his more direct 
connections with the sources of supply. In all this, 
however, the factor of quantity in the control of selling 
prices is recognized. 


Price Frx1nc Not CONSIDERED. 


In the entire scheme, embraced in the Goodwin 
Plan, the policy is absolutely to keep out of the domain 
of price-fixing. An effort is made to differentiate 
clearly betwen price-fixing and a system of scientific 
price-making, the latter being based upon accurate 
cost accounting, and the practice of selling every arti- 
cle at a price that leaves a fair net profit after costs 
and overhead are deducted. Under such a system the 
element of competition will still exist, but the com- 
petition will be mostly on efficiency and economy of 
doing business. Unfair competition does not arise 
between concerns who adopt and maintain proper 
standards of merchandising. The buying power of 
one concern with respect to quantity may surpass that 
of another, which must then depend upon superior 
salesmanship and service to make its legitimate mar- 
gin. This condition creates competition, but it is fair 
competition. 


No ArTIFICIAL BARRIERS IN TRADE CHANNELS. 

As has been shown by Mr. Goodwin, no fixed 
prices, nor artificial barriers should exist in the chan- 
nels of distribution between the manufacturer and 
consumer, where the elements of cost and quantity 
should govern. Dealers who buy in nearly equal quan- 


tity, who have accurate methods of cost accounting, 
and who figure on a fair margin, may arrive at a slight 
variation from each other as to selling prices, but the 
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result, nevertheless, is a tendency to stabilize the prices. 
This is price-making which comes automatically as the 
result of practicing certain fundamentals. 


GoopWIN’s INITIATIVE ON PaciFic COAST. 


The activities for the improvement of conditions in 
the electrical industry began on the Pacific Coast in 
1914, following which there came rapidly a change for 
the better in the electrical trade in California, Oregon 
and Washington. The initiative in the movement was 
taken by W. L. Goodwin, then vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific States Electric Company. 
At a meeting of a number of his contractor-dealer 
customers, he read a paper on “Co-operating Between 
Electrical Contractor's and Jobbers.” Then and there 
he laid the foundation for co-operation through or- 
ganization work, taking the stand that the electrical 
contractor, unattached, was unable to cope with condi- 
tions in the industry, and asked him to come into the 
organization and help develop the plan destined to 
make him a factor in electrical merchandising. It was 
Goodwin, the electrical jobber, convincing the elec- 
trical contractor that the economic and logical channel 
for the distribution of electrical merchandise to the 
consumer was through the supply jobber and the con- 
tractor-dealer. The contractor was urged to get into 
the merchandising line, and he did so. At this time 
the close personal touch between the jobber and con- 
tractor-dealer was advocated, as was also the latter’s 
closer relations with the central station. Special em- 
phasis was then given to the plan of determining sell- 
ing prices on the basis of original cost, plus overhead 
expenses, with a fair margin of profit, in place of the 
old system of destructive competition. In making this 
move, Mr. Goodwin saw the fitness and adaptability of 
the electrical contractor to widen his scope and serve 
the consumer, not only on installation work, but in 
selling appliances and supplies. Thus, the contractors 
began getting together in the co-operative spirit. The 
central stations gradually let loose of the house-wiring 
business, and, with respect to retail appliance business, 
they opened the way for several stores in a community 
besides their own, and the result was a marked increase’ 
in the sale of power and the creation of cordial rela- 
tions in the industry as a whole. The term “co-oper- 
ation” ceased to be an intangible theory for banquet 
speeches only, and became a working force that was 
felt among contractor-dealers, jobbers, central sta- 
tions and manufacturers. The sales of electrical ap- 
pliances and supplies on the Pacific Coast increased 
50 per cent between 1914 and 1917. This resulted 
from Goodwin’s recognition of the fact that the con- 
tractor-dealers were in position to stand in close touch 
with general public. It was seen that power sales were 
enhanced by the house-wiring activities of the con- 
tractors, whose better relations with each other and 
with the jobber and central station resulted, as Good- 
win predicted, in a larger and a more satisfactory 
business. . 

CENTRAL STATIONS AS A FACcrToR. 

The electrical contractors of the Pacific Coast 
readily grasped the ideas of Goodwin’s plan and, in a 
general sense, their acceptance of it was prompt and 
hearty. It should be remembered that this plan 
emanated from a successful jobber who saw: the need 
of a better and stronger system of retail distribution 
of electrical goods. He recognized in the electrical 
contractors a class whose trade and training were 
essentially electrical, but whose business had been shot 
to pieces by destructive competition and by the gen- 
erally unbalanced condition in the industry. He saw 
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in this class of electrical men the possibilities of ex- 
tending the sale of electrical merchandise, and that the 
combination of contracting and merchandising was 
logical and practical. A number of the central stations 
were handling electrical merchandise as retail dealers, 
and Mr. Goodwin’s plan was not to drive them out of 


that line, nor to take business from them, but to secure 
their co-operation in putting that class of merchan- 
dising on a sound basis. He found them selling cer- 
tain appliances and supplies, with the view to pro- 


moting light and power sales, at prices that the business 
could not stand if conducted independently of power 
production and distribution. He did not specially 
criticize them for this, because in developing the pro- 
duction and sale of electric power, they had entered 
the merchandising field as a necessity. That line of 
merchandising, in the earlier years, was not adequately 
occupied by any one else. Hence, the central station’s 
method of making the appliance department merely 
accessory to its principal industry, without special care 
as to whether every article sold yielded a profit or not, 
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plished on the Pacific Coast was acknowledged when 
W. L. Goodwin was induced to come East early in 
1917 to aid in applying his ideas and plans to the elec- 
trical industry in the eastern, middle and southern 
states. While his plan has always had special applica~ 
tion to electrical contracting and merchandising, their 
co-relation to the manufacturer, jobber and central 
station has been constantly kept in mind. Hence, the 
Goodwin Plan, wherever it is put in practice, is de- 
signed indirectly to enhance the interests of the indus- 
try as a whole. 


PLANS OUTLINED AT PEORIA CONVENTION. 


On coming east, he found the vast majority of the 
contractors and dealers outside of the state and dis- 
trict associations, as they then existed. One of the 
first meetings he attended was the Illinois state con- 
vention of electrical contractors at Peoria, in July, 
1917. Many contractors and dealers were in attend- 
ance, and the importance of the meeting was height- 
ened by the participation of a good number of elec- 
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was one which was initiated and continued by reason 
of conditions that existed, rather than as a predeter- 
mined policy. Goodwin showed them how, by co- 
ordinating the entire industry, the consumption of 
energy and the use of appliances could be greatly 
increased, and while this co-ordination meant that con- 
tractors would compete for a part of the electrical 
appliance trade, it also meant that they would become 
active and forceful factors in creating greater demands 
for power. Better business and more business re- 
sulted—not by restricting the channels of retail trade 
and demoralizing prices, but by widening those chan- 
nels and allowing an adjustment of prices based on 
accurate cost data and a fair margin of profit. 


CONDITIONS SATISFACTORY ON COAST. 


There is herein no pretense that, in the working out 
of the Goodwin Plan on the Pacific Coast, conditions 
in the electrical industry there have become ideal. That 
condition, generally speaking, is unattainable. But it 
may be said truthfully that the changes of policies and 
the adoption of methods contemplated in the Goodwin 
Plan have created there a condition in the industry 
which is by far more satisfactory to all concerned 
than that prevailing in any other section of the country. 
That the good results referred to had been accom- 








trical supply jobbers and central-station managers. 
Robley S. Stearnes, New Orleans, then président of the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors, was 
present, as were also representatives of some of the 
big telephone interests. Goodwin’s outline of his plan, 
as it had been put in effect in California, carried con- 
viction and induced general acceptance by the progres- 
sive members. One of the facts there made apparent 
was that Goodwin’s plan of organization and co-oper- 
ation tended to strengthen the idea of private owner- 
ship of power plants as being most conducive to better 
conditions of business in electrical contracting and 
merchandising. 


JOBBERS’ PUBLICITY COMMITTEE AP- 
POINTED. 


Franklin Overbagh, 411 South Clinton street, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, announces appointment of the following pub- 
licity committee for the association: A. M. Little, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; F. R. Elliott, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. B. 
Van Winkle, Cincinnati, O. This is in accordance 
with action taken at the recent Hot Springs conven- 
tion, when it was decided to create a special commit- 
tee to conduct an educational publicity campaign. 
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Publicity Problem of Electrical Dealer 


How the Dealer Can Compete with the Stores Handling 
Electrical Goods as a Side Line and Establish Himself 
as the Logical and Distinctive Retailer in This Field 


OW can the electrical dealer compete with the 
large department stores, drug stores, hardware 
stores, etc., selling electrical goods as a side line? 
How can he obtain the advertising and publicity that 
plays such an important part in the success of such 
stores? This is a question that many electrical dealers 
are asking themselves. It is a question that has caused 
many to hesitate about starting an appliance business. 

Advertising is too often looked upon as paid space 
in newspapers and other common advertising media, 
while publicity is often looked upon as free reading 
“puffs.” But retail advertising and publicity are prac- 
tically synonymous. Each is merely an aid in accom- 
plishing a certain result, namely, acquainting the buy- 
ing public with the nature and quality of one’s goods 
and establishing an individuality for the merchant that 
will distinguish him from all others—an individuality, 
a prestige, a good name, that is so impressed on the 
buyer or prospective customer that he would hardly 
think of buying elsewhere. 

Word-of-mouth publicity was the first kind of 
advertising used by man. Not only was it the first way 
of impressing a store’s individuality upon the com- 
munity, but it is a form of publicity that still survives, 
the most powerful form, yet the form that is too often 
overlooked. Our present-day advertising and publicity 
methods merely supplement on the one hand and pro- 
mote on the other hand this word-of-mouth publicity, 
the advertising of one’s goods and individuality 
through friendly comment passing between customers 
and between customers and others that may become 
customers. 

When advertising and publicity are considered in 
their true meanings, the electrical dealer is found to 
have many distinct merchandising and publicity ad- 
vantages over stores selling electrical goods as a side 
line. It is the object of this article to discuss briefly 
the merchandising, advertising and publicity problems 
of the electrical dealer and to point out how he is in a 
position to compete successfully with the non-electrical 
stores—how he is able to create an individuality for 
himself that will result in an increasing profitable 
patronage. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE RETAILER IN MARKETING 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 


Let us first consider the retailer’s function in the 
distribution of electrical apparatus. Because of na- 
tional advertising on the part of many electrical manu- 
facturing companies and extensive local advertising 
by a number of central stations, many consumers have 
a pretty definite idea of what they want and often of 
the price that should be paid. On the other hand, 
there are many who still look upon electrical appli- 
ances as luxuries and many who as yet do not realize 
their advantages. In the latter case part of the retail- 
er’s function is to “sell” the consumer on the advan- 
tages of using electrical appliances, to get him inter- 
ested in electrical goods and to create a desire for 
them. 
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In the former case the retailer should not consider 
himself a mere order-taker as an off-hand analysis is 
likely to cause one to believe, but as that important 
factor in the scheme of merchandising through which 
the psychological reaction produced by advertising can 
be converted into sales. The retailer’s function, ‘there- 
fore, is mainly to capitalize manufacturers’ and centrai- 
station publicity, to strengthen it with such publicity 
as is within his means, to create interest, to turn 
interest into desire and desire into sales. 


THE MARKET. 


The market is local. Both the department store 
and the electrical dealer know the people, their habits, 
customs, average income and probable wants. But the 
electrical dealer knows, or should know, the users of 
current and, hence, the prospective customers better 
than the department stores. It is he who is in touch 
with at least some of the users of current through his 
contracting business; it is he who is better acquainted 
with voltage and current conditions throughout the 
city, and it is the electrical contractor who is in close 
touch with the central station and who can gain its 
co-operation in the furtherance of his plans. Where 
such co-operation does not exist, it is largely due to 
slackness on the part of the persons interested rather 
than to any antagonism. By showing the central sta- 
tion how it will benefit through giving its co-operation, 
the contractor-dealer can receive the help that he 
needs. 2 

In addition to these distinct advantages, the elec- 
trical contractor selling appliances can render service 
of a kind that cannot be rendered by the non-electrical 
merhants. The electrical man knows his goods much 
better than the average department-store clerk and he 
knows how to repair them. In fact, a repair depart 
ment can easily be made a feature of his business and 
a well-paying one at that, for retail business is largely 
resolving itself into a science of service. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the word 
“service,” as it is upon service that the electrical 
dealer must depend for success. It is the only solid 
foundation upon which a retail business can be built. 
Service is composed of many elements. Quick and 
courteous attention, reliable goods, no misrepresenta- 
tion of values, prompt deliveries, willingness to 
promptly exchange goods, and a host of other ele- 
ments all contribute towards creating a distinctive per- 
sonality that will become so inseparately associated 
with one’s store as to distinguish it from all others. 
It is advertising and publicity, then, that centers around 
this basic idea of service that will aid the retailer to 
establish the desired individualty for his business. 


MepiuMs THROUGH WHICH THE ELECTICAL DEALER 
CaN DeEvELoP DESIRABLE PUBLICITY. 


There are many mediums through which the elec- 
trical merchant can create this desired publicity 
founded upon service. Among these are the follow- 
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Store policy. 
Publicity within the store. 
Exterior publicity (window displays, etc.) 
Publicity through personal contact. 
5. Press articles. 
Direct-by-mail publicity. 

>. Personal canvas. 

8. Newspaper advertising. 

9. Miscellaneous paid advertising. 

Yo one of these mediums is all powerful. Each 
he. its importance and it is only by using as many of 
m as possible that the maximum results can be 
secured. Strange as it may seem, the first four me- 
divms, the cost of using which is little or nothing, are 
the most essential and powerful of them all. It is 
lc -zely through store policy, within-the-store pub- 
li. ty, window displays and personal contact that the 
n ost successful retail business have been built. It is 
la-gely by taking advantage of these “free’’ mediums 
tlat specialty stores, that is, stores devoted exclusively 
tc the sale of tobacco, shoes, etc., are able to compete 

successfully with department stores selling similar 
gvods. As an electrical dealer’s business is that of a 
specialty store, he should adopt specialty-store meth- 
ods rather than department-store methods, and should 
make the maximum use of the “free” mediums for 
iblicity mentioned. 
Store Poticy. 


Store policy is to a retail business what character 
is to a man. Store policy may be defined as those 
principles, policies and methods that will affect the 
cpinion customers have of a store’s service. Among 
these points may be mentioned : Quality, price, service, 
salesmanship, employes, correspondence, credits and 
returned goods. Covered by these points are hundreds 
of questions of policy vitally affecting one’s good will 
that are sure to come up. All of these points, which 
are too numerous to mention in this article, should be 
decided beforehand in such a way as to win and keep 
the good will of customers. A firm to be successful in 
the creation of a valuable good will should make it a 
practice to give the customer the benefit of a doubt. 
Some firms go so far as to consider the customer as 
being always in the right and find that it pays to do so. 
Perhaps no better example of the type of store policy 
that wins the confidence and good will of customers 
can be given than that prevailing in the United Cigar 
Stores and some of the large chain drug stores. 

No electrical dealer should fail to maintain a repair 
lepartment for electrical devices. Prompt repair and 
spare-part service is something that all customers ap- 
preciate and a service which department stores, much 
o their disadvantage, cannot render. 

There are a few things very often overlooked but 
vhich cost nothing, yet yield great returns. Don’t 
forget that a little “thank you” and a cheerful greet- 

ing go a long way towards impressing a customer 
favorably with one’s store. Don’t forget that square, 
courteous treatment of customers by one’s salespeople 
is a thing that cannot be realized unless these sales- 
people receive the same square, courteous treatment 
from their employer. The more the salespeople can 
be made to feel that they are a part of the business— 
that their efforts to increase sales will be properly 
awarded—the more conscientious they will be in fur- 
thering your aims. 

In a general article of this nature it is impossible 
to even touch upon the numerous points of store policy. 
3ut no merchant can go wrong if he adopts as his 
motto, “Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.” 
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Pusiiciry WITHIN THE STORE. 


A store’s appearance, the appearance, personality 
and courteousness of its salespeople and a store’s 
methods are all excellent mediums for obtaining pub- 
licity, for they play a very important part in creating 
a favorable or unfavorable opinion of a store in the 
mind of a customer. 

Every effort should be made to make a store’s 
appearance, service and methods the best possible so 
as to induce customers to buy more, to call again and 
to induce others to trade there or, in other words, to 
promote word- of-mouth publicity of the kind that will 
cause one’s store to be known as the most inviting 
place to shop. 

The day of the shirt-sleeve retailer is passed. Com- 
petition has forced such merchants to appear at their 
best and to employ only intelligent, courteous help. In 
place of the “clerk” we have salesmen and saleswomen 
who not merely fill a customer’s wants, but create 
desires and turn desires into wants. A shop mechanic 
cannot be a good salesman. Salespeople should be 
hired who will devote their entire time to the store. 
As women do most of a family’s shopping, these sales- 
people should preferably be women. It will make 
women customers feel more at ease in one’s store. 

Just as the shirt-sleeve retailer has disappeared in 
all. progressive communities, so have the empty soap 
boxes and the large wood stoves. An electrical store 
should be entirely separated from the dealer’s stock- 
room and workroom. Conduit, wires and conduit 
fittings should not litter up the store and be in the way 
or sight of customers. The electrical dealer, even 
though an electrical contractor, does not sell such 

material—but finished installations—and there is, 
hence, no advantage in displaying its ugliness. There 
are other ways of giving publicity to one’s contracting 
business which don’t repel, but attract, by pointing 
out the advantages and cleanliness of the wired home. 

Above all things, one’s store must be made attrac- 
tive in appearance and convenient for customers. Any- 
thing that will make it neater, brighter, more con- 
venient and more pleasing will bring immediate re- 
sults. All displays of goods should be made as attrac- 
tive as possible, as such displays offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for securing business-getting publicity. Never 
be satisfied with a fixed arrangement of counters and 
displays. Spare moments cannot be spent to better 
‘advantage than in trying to improve the attractiveness 
and convenience of one’s store by bettering its arrange- 

ment. Every move that adds to its attractiveness or 
convenience to the customer adds to its publicity value 
and gives both the store and its proprietor new life. 

Every effort should be made to arrange one’s store 
and the displays so as to obtain that publicity or ad- 
vertising through display that will cause customers to 
buy more. One important way of getting customers 
interested in goods other than those for which they 
came is to arrange one’s display counters, etc., so as 
to cause a customer to pass displays of goods other 
than those he intended to buy. This can be done by 
placing the goods that sell on sight or the most easily 
in the front part of the store. 

Another valuable method of increasing sales i is the 
use of department or section cards indicating the 
types or kinds of electrical appliances that can be 
found in any one section of the store. These cards 
should be about 11 by 14 inches and should preferably 
be black-lettered on a white background so as to be 
easily readable. Where possible they should be placed 
on about the level of the eye. Customers interested, 
say, in a coffee urn may notice the sign over the 
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vacuum-cleaner section of the store or over the light- 
ing-fixture section and thereby become interested in 
these goods which they may not have known that the 
store carried. No matter how small a store is, these 
signs will generally prove of great value, as even a 
small store can seldom be arranged to display its entire 
line of products to the casual glance of a customer. 

Other cards will also be neéded to tell the price, 
quality, use, etc., of the various articles on display. It 
is a well proven principle of retail merchandising that 
it helps to increase sales if the goods on display bear 
cards such as described. In fact, all gratuitous infor- 
mation that can be given the customer while he is in 
the store will tend to increase sales. 

Another way in which customers can be given 
information about products while in the store is to 
have neat piles of small folders on the counters or 
showcases describing various electrical devices so that 
customers can pick up anyone in which they may 
become interested. Such folders should also be placed 
inside of parcels while wrapping them up. Only one, 
or at the most, two folders should be placed in a pack- 
age and these should be placed inside of the device 
wherever possible, as folders merely wrapped up with 
a parcel are likely to be scrapped with the wrapping 
paper. 


VALUE OF DisTINCTIVE IMPRINT, TRADE-MARK OR 
DESIGN. 


Many neat and attractive folders can be secured 
free of charge from manufacturers of appliances. 
Every dealer using such folders, however, should 
insist that his imprint, trade-mark and slogan (if any) 
be given prominence over the manufacturer’s name 
and that they be printed exactly as he wants them. In 
many cases, this is easier said than done, but if all 
dealers insist that the manufacturer’s name be sup- 
pressed in favor of theirs, such manufacturers as give 
undue publicity to their names will soon be caused to 
see the error of their ways. 

The electrical dealer should decide on some par- 
ticular design or lettering in which to print his name 
at all times and should insist that it be used on all 
material imprinted for him. The lettering used should 
be distinctive but easily readable. A trade-mark or 
slogan, or both, should also be decided upon and fea- 
tured af all times. Such special lettering and designs 
will, of course, attract more attention than plain let- 
tering, but they possess a still further and greater 
advantage. They not only attract attention, but are 
retained in one’s mind longer than the commonplace. 
When these special designs and letters are met again, 
the mind recognizes them, with the result that the 
second impression has a more vivid and lasting effect 
than it would if fhe first impression had been forgot- 
ten because of its commonplace nature. By contin- 
uous, persistent advertising and publicity these dis- 
tinctive designs gradually create a very lasting and dis- 
tinctive impression on one’s mind that is sure to guide 
one in his purchases. In other words, such distinctive 
designs aid greatly in establishing the individuality 
which the merchant seeks, and should be used not only 
on literature handed out in the store, but on all other 
forms of printed advertising and publicity discussed 
later in this article. 

There are still other ways in which the electrical 
dealer can obtain valuable publicity within his store. 
Among these may be mentioned the following which 
are in wide use: Rest rooms, free telephone, writing 
desks, conveniently placed city directory, stamps for 
sale, chairs in which to wait for cars, and a number 
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of other conveniences and accommodations that are 
not only appreciated by customers but which also tend 
to bring people into one’s store. 

Among these conveniences may also be mentioned 
display tables and chairs for the convenience of cus- 
tomers in examining devices. On cold or damp days 
one or more of these tables can be devoted to the serv- 
ing of coffee and toast made electrically. It costs little 
to do this and it will not only be appreciated by cus- 
tomers, but will serve to demonstrate these devices 
and to further their sale. In fact, on extremely cold 
and disagreeable days considerable valuable publicity 
can be obtained by displaying a sign offering free cof- 
fee and toast “made the electric way” to passers-by. 


EXTERIOR ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY. 


It is from the front of one’s store that a person 
first obtains some idea of ‘what he can expect inside. 
It is, hence, important that its exterior be attractive. 
The store’s name should, of course, be displayed on 
its exterior, but more than that, it should be displayed 
by means of an electric sign, not only because an elec- 
tric sign possesses greater publicity value at night, but 
because the nature of an electrical store’s business 
practically demands it. 

A store’s exterior also contains what may be called 
the store’s best advertising medium in the case of a 
small store—namely, its show windows. No one can 
afford to let his show windows stay idle for a moment. 
A large proportion of the rent of a store is paid for 
its show windows, whether they are used or not. If a 
merchant does not recognize them as one of his best, 
if not his best, advertising mediums there is no reason 
why he should pay the high ground-floor rent as an 
upper floor would be considerably cheaper and would 
serve his purposes almost as well. 

With enterprise and resourcefulness a dealer can 
make his show windows stand out in comparison with 
others on the same block. His windows should prefer- 
ably be about 2 to 2% ft. above the sidewalk level and 
should be as bright as possible at night, even though 
his store may not be open for business. The light: 
should be on the goods and not flashing out onto the 
sidewalk or into the eyes of passers-by, in which case 
one’s windows repel attention rather than attract it. 
In cases where windows are exposed to the direct rays 
of the sum during the day and reflect the light, causing 
it to be difficult to see into the windows, the dealer 
should attempt to minimize the effect of such reflection 
by using light ceilings and backgrounds. In cold 
weather the frosting of one’s windows should be pre- 
vented preferably by using an electric fan to direct a 
current of warm air against the glass, or by using 
preparations sold for that purpose. Window displays, 
like other forms of advertising, must be both season- 
able and opportune to pull the best. Windows should 
be dressed especially for the legal holidays, such as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln’s birthday, Wash- 
ington’s birthday, etc., the displays being linked with 
these occasions. Certain seasons of the year also lend 
themselves to the use of special well-pulling displays, 
such as June for featuring electrical gifts to brides, 

July for featuring electric fans, the early autumn for 
featuring radiant heaters, the Christmas shopping sea- 
son for heating and cooking appliances, etc. At the 
present time very forceful displays can be arranged 
with electricity’s war-time duties as a theme-—how 
electrical devices can solve the servant problem and 
how their use will release many men and women for 
war work. 
(To be continued.) 
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How to Plan Lighting Installation for 
a Factory 


Simple Rules for Contractor or Lighting Salesman for 
Laying Out the Lighting System Under Average Con- 
ditions, Using Standard Reflectors and Mazda Lamps 


munity should find a profitable business during 

the continued lull in new construction work by 
turning his attention to the installation or remodeling 
of factory lighting systems. Industrial establishments 
in all lines, except some of the so-called non-essential 
industries, are very busy and many of them are work- 
ing night and day with two or even three shifts. Large 
numbers of these plants are severely handicapped in 
their efforts at intensive production by having obso- 
lete and inadequate lighting. In comparatively few of 
these factories, indeed, is the lighting equipment what 
it should be in order to insure the most efficient work. 
The progressive contractor can, therefore, find a large 
and fertile field in factory lighting work that should 
prove of value not only to himself and the manufac- 
turers whose lighting he properly rehabilitates, but to 
the country as a whole in thus aiding the speeding up 
of production so much needed just now. 

Many contractors, not being conversant with the 
highly developed principles of illuminating engineer- 
ing, are apt to hesitate laying out an up-to-date factory 
lighting system. Of course, in some plants there are 
occasionally special lighting problems that require a 
wide training and experience in lighting work for their 
successful solution. But the average factory has few, 
if any, such difficult features; in fact, with the aid of 
standard equipment it is possible to design a lighting 
system that will be found very satisfactory and meet 
the requirements effectively. A simple method of de- 
signing such a system has been described in a hand- 
book just published by the National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a summary of this method is given below. 

Before approaching a factory owner, the contractor 
should make himself familiar with the arguments for 
better factory lighting. These have been reviewed in 
articles published in the ELectricat Review of June I 
and June 29, 1918, covering the lighting of machine 
shops and textile mills ; ten other articles covering dif- 
ferent industries will appear within the next few 
months. The chief benefits of better lighting are: 
Reduction of accidents, reduction of spoilage and im- 
provement in quality of product, increased content- 
ment of employes, and increased volume of product. 
All these are of great timely value just now. Now 
also is the time to do the work before shortening of 
the days and setting the clock back again an hour will 
call for extensive use of all lighting facilities toward 
the close of ordinary working days in the early fall 
months. 


T electrical contractor in any industrial com- 


FUNDAMENTALS OF A SIMPLE METHOD OF PLANNING 
THE INSTALLATION. 


The only lighting equipment considered in this 
method is, first of all, the Mazda C lamp, bowl-frosted 
or provided with some other suitable light-diffusing 
medium and the new standard, steel, enameled dome 


reflector now made by many leading reflector manu- 
facturers. 

Wherever the new standard reflectors are not 
available, Mazda C lamps and corresponding steel, 
enameled dome reflectors of older type may be used 
but with less satisfactory results. If it is determined 
to use mercury-vapor lamps, suggestions and data on 
these units can be obtained from their manufacturers. 
There are, of course, several other satisfactory means 
of providing good factory lighting which for the sake 
of brevity and simplicity are omitted from this outline. 

If a factory lighting installation has been in service 
for five years or more and no essential changes have 
been made during that period, it is certain that im- 
provements can be made which will net the factory a 
good profit on the expense required for the improve- 
ment in illumination. Many lighting installations of 
less than five years in service may also be improved 
and judgment based on the four requirements of a 
good installation listed below will show whether such 
installations should be remodeled. 

In general, comparatively few factories will require 
rewiring. The many sizes of Mazda C lamps and 
corresponding reflectors permit great latitude in the 
spacing of lighting units, so that if the wiring outlets 
in a factory are arranged with any degree of uniform- 
ity it is usually possible to obtain satisfactory lighting 
by merely replacing obsolete lamps and reflectors with 
modern ones. 

If, however,: proper lighting cannot be accom- 
plished without changes in wiring, such changes should 
be strongly urged. 

The four fundamental requirements of any satis- 
factory industrial lighting installation are: 

1. Sufficient light on all parts of the working 
areas. 

2. Moderate light on adjacent areas and on the 
walls. 

3. Absence of glare. 

4. A system which is simple, reliable, easy to 
maintain and of low operating cost. 

General illumination is a term ordinarily used to 
signify an overhead system of lighting to furnish illu- 
mination for a whole factory workroom or bay. Gen- 
eral illumination should be designed to produce an 
even distribution over the whole working plane that is 
to be lighted. It is customary to produce good gen- 
eral illumination by the use throughout the room or 
bay of the same type of lamps and reflectors equally 
spaced and with uniform mounting height. 

Sometimes the best results are secured when the 
exact position of the rows and the placing of indi- 
vidual units in these rows is determined with refer- 
ence to the location of machines, benches, etc. Struc- 
tural features, lines of shafting and other obstructions 
likewise often modify the layout somewhat. 

Localized illumination is sometimes necessary to 
supplement general illumination. It consists of addi- 
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tional units to increase the illumination on a particular 
machine, table or bench. 

The tendency of present-day lighting practice is to 
avoid localized lighting whenever possible, through the 
provision of sufhcient light by means of general illu- 
mination for all manufacturing processes carried on 
in a factory room or department. 

Most industrial operations can be lighted satisfac- 
torily in several ways.. The expert in illuminating 
engineering endeavors to select for each case the 
method which will give the very best lighting from 
every standpoint. However, there is one method which 
is now commonly employed and gives excellent results 
in the great majority of factories. This is to furnish 
a general system of uniform illumination over the 
entire working area. 


How to Sevtect Proper LAMPS AND REFLECTORS 
WITHOUT CHANGING LOCATION 
OF OUTLETS. 


The chief present opportunity for lighting business 
is among plants which have been in operation for a 
considerable time and are therefore likely to have 
obsolete lighting equipment. As already stated, most 
of these plants require little or no change in wiring. 
They do require, however, new lamps and reflectors 
to obtain up-to-date lighting efficiency. This phase of 
the lighting problem is therefore discussed before con- 
sidering the question of an entire new installation, 
such as will be required for the brand new factory or 
the old factory which requires complete rewiring. 

Wherever new lamps are to be fitted to old outlets, 
note the difference between new and old lamp wattage 
at each outlet. It is not probable that an increase in 
total wattage per outlet will be necessary, but in case 
such increased lamp wattage is required, the current- 
carrying capacity of the wiring must be checked to 
make sure that it will safely carry the added load. It 
is presumed that any reader is familiar with standard 
wiring regulations, such as the National Electrical 
Code, and the method of determining proper wiring 
for any lighting installation. , 

The selection of proper lamps and reflectors is lim- 
ited by the fact that the average spacing between lamps 
is already determined by the location of present out- 
lets. Lamps and reflectors must be chosen, which, 
when mounted at this predetermined distance apart, 
will provide first of all sufficient illumination for the 
particular work carried on in the plant in question. 

For any factory lighting installation treat each 
room or department of the factory as a separate light- 
ing problem. 

1. Amount of Light.—The first step is to deter- 
mine how much light is required for this particular 
industry. This information will be found in Table I, 
in which all customary factory operations are classi- 
fied alphabetically. After each manufacturing process 
is listed, under the heading “Watts per Square Foot,” 
the amount of lamp wattage per square foot of floor 
space required to adequately illuminate this particular 
kina of work. 

2. Area of Room.—Next find the floor area of the 
room by multiplying the average length by the average 
width. If the room is very irregular in shape, it may 
be necessary to divide it into small rectangles or other 
sections to facilitate the computation. 

3. Total Lamp Wattage Required—Multiplying 
the number of square feet of floor area by the number 
of watts per square foot required to produce the de- 
sired illumination will give the total amount of lamp 
wattage to be supplied for the room. 
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4and 5. Mounting Height.—Measure the average 
distance between outlets. This will necessarily be the 
spacing distance between units. Find from Table II 
the corresponding mounting height. 

In case the mounting may be close to the ceiling, 
approximately 1 ft. must be allowed as the minimum 
mountable distance between the ceiling and the center 
of the lamp filament. If it is not possible to mount the 
units at approximately the height shown in Table I), 
it will not be possible to obtain uniform illumination 
without a change in the position of the outlets. Re- 
wiring is advisable. 

6 and 7. Number of Lamps.—-Presuming that the 
proper mounting height is possible, the number anc 
size of lamps may next be determined. The number oi 
lamps will, of course, be the same as the number oi 
outlets already in service. Count them to determine 
the number of lamps required. 

8. Size of Lamps.—Divide the total lamp wattage 
which you have already found by the number of lamps 
required. This indicates approximately the size in 
watts of Mazda C lamps to use. 

If the resulting figure is close to 75, 100, 150, 200, 
300, etc., it is evident what size lamps to choose. If 
the resulting figure is not within 20 per cent of one of 
these standard lamp sizes, exactly the proper intensity 
cannot be obtained without change in position of out- 
lets. Rather than rewire the plant, select lamps of 
nearest wattage higher than the figure shown by your 
calculation. This will result in slightly more illumina- 
tion than the plant actually requires and will not be in 
any way a disadvantage, except for the small increase 
in installation and operating expense. 

9. Proper Reflectors—Find from Table III the 
proper standard reflector to use with the Mazda C 
lamps you have selected. 

If fine work is done over the majority of the floor 
space, such as high-grade machine work or inspection 
work, or if glare is particularly to be avoided as in 
processes where shiny metal, plate glass or oily sur- 
faces tend to reflect light into the operator’s eyes, it is 
advisable to consider ,an installation of special glare- 
eliminating units, such as Reflecto-cap units. 


PLANNING GENERAL ILLUMINATION FOR NEW PLANTS 
OR IN OLD PLANTS WHERE CHANGE IN Loca- 
TION OF OuTLETS Is REQUIRED. 


The method of procedure in laying out a system of 
general lighting where the location of outlets is not 
previously established is more easily followed through 
than the previous procedure, because there are fewer 
limiting factors. 

Each separate room, department or bay is to be 
considered as an individual lighting problem calling 
for separate calculation and planning. 

The first three steps, amount of light, floor area 
and total lamp wattage, are found exactly as outlined 
above. 

4. Mounting Height—It now remains only to 
locate the outlets and to divide the total wattage evenly 
between them ; in other words, to decide on the spacing 
of outlets and the size of lamps. It is obvious that 
the farther apart the outlets are spaced, the fewer 
will be the number and the larger the wattage of lamps 
to be used. In general, it is desirable to keep down 
the number of lamps, if possible, within reasonable 
limits in order to reduce cost of installation and main- 
tenance. On the other hand, lamps should not be too 
widely spaced or the illumination will be uneven, with 
bright spots beneath the units and dark spaces between 
them. The higher the units are hung, the farther they 
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y be spaced without causing the illumination to be- 
ne uneven or spotted. The first thing to determine, 


therefore, is the maximum permissible mounting 


height of units; that is, the distance from the floor up 
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the center of the lamp filament when the units are 


hung as close to the ceiling or roof beams as practi- 


le. This height may be determined by actual meas- 


urement or from blueprints, if available. 


Spacing.—Then from Table II find the maxi- 
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it, to obtain approximate uniform illumination. 
Location of Lamps.—Make a diagram to scale 
ie floor area of the room to be lighted and mark 
_ the position of lamp outlets, arranged in squares, 
listance between lamps being approximately the 
ing distance found in Item 5. The distance be- 
n the outside row of units and walls should not 
-reater than one-half the spacing distance. The 
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‘ompanying diagram, in which s represents spacin 
panying 


distance, shows how this is done. 
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7. Number of Lamps——Count up the number of 
nps required as indicated from the accompanying 
gram. 

Steps 8 and 9 are exactly the same as given above 
r the case where location of outlets is not changed. 


\BLE I.—CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES IN REGARD 
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TO REQUIRED LAMP WATTAGE. 


Watts per 
Square Foot. 
Small Large Foot- 


: Industry. Grade.Room. Room.Candles. 
reries: 
Baking, mixing, packing, shipping... C 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 
ok Binding: 
SOON, no nee 4.00.0,00056506000490¢6 E 1.8 — 1.0 4to 8 
o 


r 


‘utting, punching, stitching........ D 1.0 — 0.6 3 to 
Assembling, backing, binding, cover 
making, folding, numbering, past- 
ing, packing, ruling, stripping, 


SERIE | brani es ciicvacicseeceuducs sue Cc 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 
K BERR CRMGE).. cc cc cccccccccssts Cc 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 
X Making CWOOE) «.ccccecsccscecvccs Cc 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 


itton Making: 


l 


yyeing (high grade), sorting and in- 
SOC adc dcccce cs cicceseccacceece 


Bench work, carding, drill and lathe 


work, ordina inspecting and sort- 
i 24 . D 1.0 — 0.6 3to 5 


Pe roe wr rrr Py eer 
Husking, packing, shipping, sorting, 

stock nun Shen Gudeadeed UOSSNEOS SS cS 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 
Ny Making ....cccccccccccce-cecese Cc 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 


rpenter Shops (see Wood Working). 
thing, Cloaks, Suits and Caps: 


Inspecting, machine sewing.......... F 25—15 10to— 
Cutting, hand sewing, pressing...... E 1.8 — 1.0 4to 8 
Packing and shipping..............-- D 1.0 — 0.6 3to 5 
‘ollar and Shirt Making: 
Inspecting, machine sewing.........- E 1.8 — 1.0 4to 8 
Cutting, laundering, packing, press- 
ing, shippingy ©.........secccecccecs D 1.0. — 0.6 3to 5 
Cotton Mills: 
INSPOCEAM sicccccicrcacccoavvacsecece F 25—1.5 10to— 
Drawing in, dyeing, weaving........ D 1.0 — 0.6 3to 5 
—— ring as. rovend a ma 
shipping, spooling, carding, lapping, 
opening bales, slashing, warping.. C 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 


Dairy, Milk Depot, Cheese and Butter 


POCORN sos oa 6b.8 i005 S55 ace SENS Cc 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 
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Die Making (see Machine Shops”. 
Drafting Rooms: 
ras a ric ncancdedchesc ete 
Records, indexes and filing.......... 
Indirect units may be used to good 
advantage if ceilings are light col- 
ored and not extremely high. 
Electrotyping and Electroplating...... 
For photo exposure special lighting 
equipment should be used. 
Engraving (Metal): 
TEE Sebsbbersbisccéceceviuecetes 
Hardening, transferring ............ 
Spee (Lithograph): 
A eer 
Polishing, transferring .............. 
Forge or Blacksmith Shops 
NEL L.50 Vary c could 6A eee b Ub eee e's cee 
Glove Making: 
ke, OS er er eee 
Cutting, trimming, inspecting.. ae 
Pressing, PACKING 2... cccccccccesecd 
SEE? S:plba 903 wale 5.008% 0 d.00elb' tes 
Hat Making (Felt): 
Inspecting, sewing, packing......... 
Blocking, finishing, flanging, form- 
ing, ironing, pouncing, _ sizing, 
stretching, stiffening .............. 
Hair cleaning, refining and shipping 
Jewelry Manufacturing: 
Bench work, engraving and stamping 
BRR, BOGE WER fies ccc tecscccscs 
Knitting Mills: 
Finishing, knitting, inspecting, loop- 
Se Ey 2g arsine dds asp 4 ash ween < 
Napping, packing, shipping.......... 
RE AEs atone h paren be ned 6 nh bees 06>ex 
Leather Menufacturing: 
EE Sh oN as dorae e648 6%, dabee ens ncas 








Tar eee 
Leather Working: 

Cutting, grading, matching, sewing, 
SEEN 64:4 acdc odbeonsestyakeredess 

Pressing, inspecting, shipping, wind- 
DEES 55.5 waa 06-6 ve ene biowsc Slog ee Ode. 

Machine Shops: 

Die making, fine bench work........ 

Fine lathe work, assembling, erect- 
SE. cnidnntrebenrwhss o¢ees 

Buffers, drills. grinders, lathes (au- 
tomatic), millers, painting, planers, 
shapers, rough bench work, ordi- 
SEE. GR AON -n 40> s iomedasosene 

SE, 0 hn.cbn bdoncéne LaNa Red ne. tagsGas 

so conddgesastantebebseonges 
Packing and Shipping: 

Packing and wrapping (fine work).. 

Ordinary bexing, packing, shipping, 
WOE? onc 6:0 a0 8060000 sb 0 06c00bN< 

Paint Shops: 

Automobile, carriage, cabinet and 
furniture painting and varnishing, 
art sign, design and figure work.. 

Doors, windows, wagons, signs, ma- 
chine and metal painting ......... 

For paint matching and mixing spe- 
cial color matching lighting units 
are advisable. 

Prats, a TAR VOWS o6 ve dccccccvcesas 

See note above regarding paint 
matching and mixing. 

Pattern Shops (see Wood Working). 
Pottery Making: 

DEE ites d:6.55 0 60600-40000 dAdo OOS 

Cleaning, coloring, packing, press- 
ing (molds), trimming............. 

Grinding. loading kilns. pressing 
(moisture), packing and shipping. 

Freserving Works (Fish, Fruit, Vege- 
GRRE, CUB.) occ cccedvdete eeorsvbess 
Printing: 

Linotype. monotype ............+-+- 

Imposing stone, typesetting.......... 

Inspecting, presses, proofreading. 
matrixing and casting, miscellan- 
eous machines, cutters, saws, 
paper cutting, perforating, folding 

Sheet Metal Shops: 

OO Re eee 

Bench work, cutting, inspecting, 
pressing, punching, shearing, spin- 
MUMS, SUATADIME 26 ovcceseccescosices 

Assembly, burnishing, edge setting, 
finishing, painting, polishing, rolling 

Shoe Manufacturing: 

Cutting. inspecting, lasting, sorting, 
Se area 

Hand turning, miscellaneous machine 
work, miscellaneous bench work, 
packing, shipping ......c....eees.. 

Silk Mills: 

WOE no. odic 0 veces +00 6behs dhe tone 

Finishing, quilting, throwing, warp- 
Oe er Sarr Ee 

Packing, receiving, shipping......... 

For dyeing, inspection and _ color 
matching, special color matching 
lighting units should be used. 

Wire Drawing and Working: 

Fine drawing, fine weaving.......... 

Coarse drawing and coarse weaving, 
twisting and braiding, insulating, 
wire fence machines............... 

Wood Working (Fine)..........6..+... 

Including carpentering, joining, pat- 
teynmaking, carriage building, cab- 
inet and furniture making, etc. 


2.5 —1.5 
1.0 — 0.6 
1.0 — 0.6 
2.5—1.5 
1.0 — 0.6 
2.5 — 1.5 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
0.6 — 0.4 
2.5 — 1.5 
1.8 —1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
1.8—1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
2.5 —1.5 
1.8 — 1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
1.0 — 0.6 
1.6 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
1.8 — 1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
2.5 —1.5 
1.8 — 1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
0.6 — 0.4 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
1.8 — 1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
1.0 — 0.6 
1.8 — 1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
0.6 — 0.4 
2.5 —1.5 
1.8 — 1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
2.5 — 1.5 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
1.8 — 1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
1.8 — 1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
0.6 — 0.4 
1.8 —1.0 
1.0 — 0.6 
1.0 — 0.6 
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TABLE I.—Continued. 


wean pee 
Square Foot. 
Small Large Foot- 
ndustry. Grade.Room.Room.Candles. 
Wood Working (Rough): 
Including manufacture of wagons, 
trucks, barrels, boxes, etc......... 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 
Woolen Mills: 
Inspecting, perching ...........++«:: F 25—1.5 10to— 
WEE oo oneeedenbedesucieses oeebuns E 1.8—1.0 4to 8 
Picking table, warping, washing and 
combing, packing and shipping.... D 1.0 — 0.6 3to 5 
Carding, dyeing, receiving, twisting. C 0.6 — 0.4 2to 4 


For dyeing, inspection, ‘color match- 

ing lighting units should be used. 

Two additional grades of lighting are supplementary to this 
table: Grade A applies to roadways and yard thoroughfares. 
The minimum value of foot-candile intensity is 0.07 and good 
lighting practice is usually from 0.4 to 0.5 foot-candle. Grade 
B applies to intermediate and auxiliary spaces in factory in- 
teriors, such as stairways, passages, elevators, etc. Minimum 
permissible foot-candle intensity for this grade of lighting is 
9.25 foot-candle and in good practice from 0.5 to 2.0 foot- 
candle is customary. 


EXPLANATION OF Taste I, 


In Table I, industrial occupations have been divided into 
four groups, F, E, D and C, with respect to the “watts per 
square foot,” i. e. lamp wattage necessary to provide ade- 
quate illumination for each square foot of floor surface. 

Grade F includes such occupations as high-class machine 
work, fine bench work and inspecting, requiring high illumina- 
tion intensity, to provide which, a lamp wattage of from 2.5 
maximum to 1.5 minimum watts per square foot must be 
installed. The maximum value is required for small rooms, 
the minimum value for large rooms. Where lamps of large 
sizes are employed, or where the surroundings are finished in 
a light color, and in locations where the lighting equipment 
may be kept particularly free from dust and dirt, the desired 
intensity may be secured with somewhat lower values of 
“watts per square foot.” 

Ordinary lathe work, bench work, weaving and other 
occupations requiring from 1.8 to 1.0 watts per square foot are 
in Grade E. Grade D comprises work requiring from 1.0 to 
0.6 watts per square foot. Grade C, which includes all types 
of rough work, such as foundries, requires but from 0.6 to 
0.4 watt per square foot of floor area. 

These grades are listed as a convenient means of inform- 
ing the manufacturer who is buying lighting as to whether 
much or little light should be supplied for his plant as com- 
pared to other plants. 

In Table I is also indicated the required intensity of illu- 
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mination in foot-candles for any sort of industrial work. This 
figure is not necessary for illumination calculation, but it js 
given as a reference for those lamp and lighting distributors 
who are equipped with the portable foot-candle meter for de- 
termining the actual intensity of illumination at any point. 

For each industrial process two figures are given for 

“watts per square foot.” The proper value of lamp wattage 
as given in watts per square foot for any industrial operation 
will fall somewhere between these two figures. The value to 
choose depends upon the proportions of the room to be 
lighted. Where the ceiling is very high compared with the 
width of the room, there is a large amount of wall area to 
absorb light and a higher value of watts per square foot will 
be required than for a wide, low room. 

The first figure of watts per square foot given in Table 
is correct for rooms which are so high that the distance from 
the floor to ceiling is approximately equal to the width of the 
room (consider the shortest dimension of the floor surface 
as the width of the room). 

The second, or lower value of watts per square foot, cor- 
responds to a room in which the width is approximately five 
or more times the average height from floor to ceiling. 

Rooms intermediate in proportion of width to height be- 
tween these extremes will require approximate proportional 
intermediate values of watts per square foot. 

TABLE II.—MOUNTING HEIGHT AND SPACING DISTANCE 


FOR REGULARLY LISTED MAZDA C LAMPS USED 
FOR GENERAL FACTORY ILLUMINATION. 


Maximum Allowable Spacing 


Mounting Height Feet Distance Between Lamps 


ve Floor. in Feet, for Uniform 
Illumination. 
8 9 
§ 10 
10 11% 
11 13 
12 14% 
13 16 
14 17% 
15 19 
16 21 
17 22 
18 23 
19 25 
20 27 
21 28 
22 29 
23 31 


32 
Mounting height is perpendicular distance from floor to 
center of lamp filament. , 
Spacing distance may be less than the maximum value, if 
desirable. 











TABLE II. 





-STANDARD SIZES OF MAZDA C LAMPS AND STEEL ENAMELED DOME REFLECTORS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
LIGH 


TING. 











Mazda C | Type and Agpeerence Steel Enameled Catalog No. 
Lamp ome Reflector of Ivanhoe 
Reflector 





Size Watts 


| Catalog Nos. of Corresponding Reflectors 
of Other Makes 











Cutter Hubbell 








Maxolite 





12” Diameter 
Clamps on brass shell socket 

















DED-100 


15” Diameter 
Clamps on brass shell socket 











| 11100-B 323100 MD-100-H 8539 WEJ-15 

For 100 For 100 For 100 For 100 
and 150 and 150 and 150 and 150 

| watt watt watt watt 

| G-476 lamp lamp lamp lamp 






WE)J-215 
F 





Holder 672 


Reflector 
BED-500 


18” Diameter 
Reflector requires holder | 
| 














WER-S18 























Illustrations of Ivanhoe reflectors are listed above simply to give an idea of the appearance of typical industrial lighting reflectors. 
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Installation of Convenience Outlets Is 
of Timely Importance 


Increasing Use of Electrical Appliances to Promote Household 
Economy Calls for More Outlets for Conveniently Connecting 
Them—Campaigns to Benefit Contractor-Dealers and Others 


as in these war times of high costs of food, 
fuel and labor. The necessity for conserving 
these elements to the utmost is causing a large increase 
in the sale and use of electrical household appliances 
of all kinds, which have now become important means 
for promoting economy in the household. Use of elec- 
trical appliances is hampered, however, by lack of con- 
venient means of connecting them and it is to stimu- 
late the installation of additional outlets that a special 
campaign is now planned by the Society for Electrica) 
Development for next September. 

This campaign, together with others already car- 
ried out or to be undertaken, aims to provide some in- 
stallation work for electrical contractors and more im- 
portant, by making the use of appliances more conve- 
nient it should promote greater sales of these devices 
and, therefore, increased business for the electrical 
dealer and a greater market for day use of central-sta- 
tion current. 


SAVE Foop, Fuet, Time, Money, By WIRE. 


The above is the slogan of the September service- 
outlet campaign. It raises the question, does the use 
of electrical appliances actually conserve food, fuel, 
time and money in the household? If so, a broader, 
more thorough application of such devices must go a 
long way toward furthering war work. If not, then 
the figures of household statisticians, as well as the in- 
herent beliefs of millions of housewives, who have 
bought and are buying such appliances, are all wrong. 

But that great American purchasing. agent, the 
housewife, is seldom wrong in her choice of what will 
save labor and money in her home, and assuredly not 
in this case. The remarkable increase in the sale of 
household electrical appliances and specialties, since 
the war began is not the result of whim, chance or 
guesswork on the part of that vast army of women 
buyers. On the contrary, it is worthy of note that the 
sale of such labor-saving devices increases fastest in 
those territories where the “better half” is most active 
in Red Cross and corresponding war work. 

A central-station manager said recently: “The 
more time the woman must spend outside of her home 
these days, the more she turns her attention to those 
electrical devices that cut hours of housework off her 
daily schedule, the quicker she buys them regardless of 
price, and the more she depends upon them.” 

It would be difficult to reconcile the sale last year of 
more than $10,000,000 worth of washing machines, 
more than $4,000,000 worth of vacuum cleaners, and 
more than $7,000,000 worth of other electrical labor- 
saving appliances, with anything but the fact that there 
is a real and ever growing need for such appliances in 
the home. 

The reason is found in the increasing emancipation 
of the American housewife from household drudgery 
and labor. Even the skeptic, who sees the electric 
washer save the woman a day a week (not to speak of 


H OQUSEHOLD economy was never so necessary 


the 60 per cent in linen and lingerie saved by doing 
away with the old washboard) cannot dispute the truth 
of this when he learns that thet200 washers sold each 
day last year gave the women of this country 3,000,000 
additional days to do with as they wished. 

Let the man who boves to get it down in actual fig- 
ures take pencil and paper and do a little figuring in 
his own home. Start with the job of house cleaning. 
Twice a year, how many days were given over to 
broom, dustpan and mop? Each day how much dust- 
ing, sweeping, beating of rugs and carpets? Then put 
down against the old method the hour a week (or 
whatever the small amount of time) used in cleaning 
the electrical way. It makes no difference whether the 
servant had to do the work or the housewife. Servant’s 
time is valuable—and servants are becoming scarcer 
every day. Let him figure what he might save if his 
servant could be dispensed with. And many families 
are supplanting them with electrical specialties. 

Then take the electric iron. Figure the saving in 
steps between electric ironing and the old “sad iron” 
way. There isn’t room enough in this article to sum- 
marize the figures the householder could jot down. 
But they would make a striking total and tell a con- 
vincing story. 

Consider the coal crisis facing us now in the shape 
of next winter’s, threatened shortage. No sane man 
disputes the readily proven fact that central-station 
electric service—and especially as applied to cooking— 
will save millions of tons of coal. 

Electrical appliances that save time, trouble, labor 
and money are not non-essentials. Aside from the 
fact that the Government has set its formal seal of 
“essential” on some of them (and is quite certain to 
do so with others) the matter has been settled in the 
court of public opinion. The day may come when the 
Government will say to users of electric service, “Use 
electricity to the utmost in labor, time and money-sav- 
ing ways.” 

These are reasons enough for any intensive cam- 
paign or propaganda that helps to deliver the message 
of greater conservation, greater efficiency, greater 
economy into every American home. It will hardly be 
denied, therefore, that the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment’s campaign for a broader, better use of elec- 
trical household helps strikes a popular chord. It 
does not matter so much as to how the appeal is made, 
or what form the educational matter takes, so long as 
it is built on sane, sober, serious lines. Such propa- 
ganda cannot fail to produce fruitful returns. 


THE VIEWPOINT OF THE INDUSTRY. 


That the electrical industry, in its every ramification, 
is faced with serious, vital problems today will not be 
denied. Neither will it be contradicted that the Gov- 
ernment desires, where and when possible, to keep 
business intact. It would prefer to see every business 
on a “going basis.” It is not saying to the electrical 
contractor, for instance: “You shall not become an 
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electrical merchandiser” ; nor does it say, “If you have 
the opportunity to secure construction and installation 
business that will enable you to keep your business in- 
tact, you shall not go after it.” It puts the success or 
failure of each man’s business squarely up to each man. 

The main problems facing the central station, the 
contractor-dealer, the electrical jobber and manufac- 
turer require no review here. They are too well 
known. But it is interesting to study how the forth- 
coming campaign will benefit each of these branches of 
the industry. 

The use of more outlets on the present lines of the 
central stations need not necessarily result in increased 
peak. It affords the quickest, easiest means of satu- 
rating present lines, of filling the valleys in the 24-hour 
load, and of furnishing work for salesmen who might 
otherwise have to be laid off. 

For the contractor-dealer it offers one solution of 
his trouble “where to get business and how.” Every 
service connection he puts into a customer’s house 
(new house or one already wired, it matters not) can 
be made a revenue producer for him for a long time to 
come, if he wills it. When electric service goes into 
the home for lighting, only the first step has been 
taken. The contractor-dealer owes it not any more to 
himself than the customer, to demonstrate the utmost 
possibilities of that service. 

Finally, that which benefits the central station and 
contractor-dealer must benefit the jobber and manufac- 
turer. Their co-operation in the movement is assured. 

A feature of such a campaign is that it automat- 
ically adapts itself to any wiring or appliance cam- 
paign the contractor, central station or merchandiser 
may have scheduled for that same period. It will 
stimulate wiring orders as quickly as it will stimulate 
appliance sales, even though the drive is concentrated 
on additional outlets, receptacles and plugs. 

The feature of the campaign will be a beautiful 
poster, in six colors, by Vincent Aderente, the famous 
poster artist, which won the “public choice” prize in 
the Society for Electrical Development poster contest. 
Hangers for window-displays and other advertising 
will be sent broadcast, along with other liberal supplies 
of display material. The Society will furnish deal- 
ers, contractors and jobbers with special co-operative 
sales helps, literature, cuts, slides and movies. 

Complete details will be sent to practically every 
electrical concern in the country, and the society will 
gladly furnish any information upon request to its 
New York office. 


OPINIONS OF PROMINENT ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


Col. Robley S. Stearnes, president of the Standard 
Electrical Construction Company, New Orleans, La., 
past-president of the National Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, and member of the executive committee 
of the present National Association, in reply to what 
he thought of the importance and timeliness of a cam- 
paign for convenience outlets, has given to ELECTRICAL 
Review the following opinion: 

“There is no question but that the wiring for con- 
venience outlets in the home is one of the most im- 
portant recommendations that the electrical contrac- 
tractors or electric lighting plants can suggest to the 
consumer. This convenience outlet is not only bene- 
ficial to the producer of electric current, but it is the 
mainstay of the fast developing contractor and dealer, 
who makes any effort to push heating and labor-sav- 
ing devices, so necessary to make the home and home 
comforts available to the average occupant. 

“There is much 'to be said on this emhject about the 
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scarcity of domestic help, and certainly nothing can 
take the place of this help as easily as labor-saving de- 
vices and comforts that are controlled by electricity. 

“This is simply a matter of education, and it must 
start with the central station and contractor-dealer. If 
shown to the future occupant of the home in an intel- 
ligent way, it means not only the installation of the 
outlet, but it means fan, iron, percolator, washing ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner or something of this kind that 
can follow the original installation, and this sale can 
be made at a very much reduced cost to the contractor- 
dealer than that of sending out another solicitor and 
specially directing his efforts in this line. 

“Tt is also better for the consumer to install this out- 
let at the time the electrical installation is put in the 
house, for in some cases large service wires would 
have to be used, if some of the modern appliances or 
devices are to be installed.” 

Joseph A. Fowler, president of the Joseph Fowler 
Electric Company, Memphis, Tenn., a member of the 
executive committee of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers and for many years 

, member of the same committee of the old National As- 
sociation, has expressed himself on this subject as fol- 
lows: 

“The movement to be inaugurated by the Society 
for Electrical Development to promote the installation 
of convenience outlets, will come at a time of need 
from both the public’s and the industry’s standpoint. 

“Until very recently the installation of a wall or 
floor receptacle was confined to rare instances, where 
its need had already been predetermined. Within the 
past two or three years, hundreds of portable labor- 
saving devices, table and floor lamps, have found their 
way into even the humblest home, and by far the 
greater proportion of these are connected by long 
cords to pendants or drops, presenting an unsightly 
and even dangerous problem to what was perhaps a 
decent-looking and safe installation. 

“With the present small amount of building, the 
primary source of the electrical contractor’s volume 
has been seriously jeopardized and the campaign for | 
convenience outlets i$ certain to offer a field not to be 
neglected. The contractor should link up to the na- 
tional idea with every means of publicity convetient 
to his reach. To properly handle the many inquiries 
bound to be developed, and to eliminate as:-much as 
possible a duplication of effort and expense in re- 
sponding to these inquiries, it certainly seems that a 
predetermined cost to fit the average conditions and 
requirements should be reached, so that estimates 
could be furnished, if necessary, over the telephone 
without actually visiting the job. 

“For instance, we have found that it is safe to 
quote a price of $8.50 per receptacle where same is to 
be installed on the first floor, and a price of $10.00 per 
receptacle when desired on the second floor, provided 
that no flooring needs removing and the work can be 
installed with knob-and-tube construction. If some 
such plan is not adopted, frequently several contrac- 
tors will meet each other on the same job, prepared to 
submit an estimate on the installation of one “con- 
venient outlet,” involving a waste of man power far in 
excess of the actual cost of the work itself.” 

It is evident that the point raised by Mr. Fowler is 
worthy of serious consideration and that co-operative 
study and action on this matter is necessary. 

J. E. Sweeney, secretary-treasurer of the Waterloo 
Electrical Supply Company, a prominent contractor- 
dealer firm of Waterloo, Iowa, gives his opinion on 
this matter as follows: 
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“The campaign for convenient outlets in the home 
very opportune and, of course, should be extended 
9 offices as well. It will be a valuable help to the 
ontractor, dealer, jobber, manufacturer and central 
‘ation, as big new construction work is practically at 
, standstill. If the public can be encouraged to make 
these improvements it will lead to their securing a 
ereater amount.of service from their electrical installa- 
tions and lead to additional sales of current-consuming 
devices as well as a profit on the material and labor 
installed by the contractor. The contractor is called 
upon frequently to put in a single additional outlet for 
a stand lamp or fan or other device, and in each case 
he should bring to the customer’s attention at that time 
the desirability of other additional outlets in other 
parts of the home or office, advising that the work can 
ie done somewhat cheaper if it is all done at one time 
than to have it done at different times. This class of 
work is usually profitable to the contractor for the 
-eason that it is done almost entirely on a time-and- 
material basis, so the possibility of error in estimate 
is eliminated.” 
OPINION OF A MANUFACTURER. 

Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y., through 
frank A. Driscoll, advertising manager, has this to 
say on the subject: 

“The term commonly used is baseboard receptacles. 
This is indeed a misnomer, unless we refer strictly to 
those receptacles for Edison base plugs, or for other 
forms of attachment plugs, which are located in the 
baseboard. Not all appliances, however, obtain their 
energy from baseboard outlets and you will readily see 
that many outlets, such as we make, are more properly 
called wall receptacles; therefore, it is obvious that 
the term “convenience outlets” would cover in a more 
general sense all outlets from which household ap- 
pliances, including electric fans and small portables, 
receive their energy. 

“This campaign is very timely, especially since we 
are bending every effort to win the war and frown up- 
on unnecessary expenditure. By adding a “conve- 
nience outlet” here and there, the present electrical 
equipment can be made to serve until we have finished 
the great business of winning the war, and this brings 
us to another point. Very few wiring installations 
prove continuously satisfactory. By this we mean 
that, should you move into a new house, your mode of 
living may require various changes in the electrical 
equipment, and this idea, when fully comprehended 
ind followed out by the observing electrical contrac- 
tor, provides a lucrative income for him and gives 
him an opportunity to make every installation individ- 
ual in its application. 

“We know of several electrical contractors whose 
entire business, or a large portion of it, is due to their 
keen appreciation of the fact that the usual electrical 
equipment is inadequate or, as we say in our Form 
1235, ‘For the customer whose present electrical fix- 
tures are furnished with sockets which do not exactly 
fill his requirements, Aladdin sockets are designed to 
enable him to make the exact change without extra 
wiring.’ 

“You will therefore see that we, too, appreciate this 
situation and are using this Form 1235 to popularize 
the use of Aladdin sockets and thereby render a serv- 
ice to the electrical trade.” 

Numerous other manufacturers, as well as jobbers 
and central stations, are planning to help promote this 
cairpaign, which it is recognized will make more con- 
venient and therefore result in ultimate increased use 
of appliances. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC PROVIDES MOTION 
PICTURES TO PROMOTE SALES. 


The Western Electric Company’s new illustrated 
sales campaign manual, G-1241, is a fine and elaborate 
presentation of all the facts about electrical appliances 
in the home. The illustrations are artistic and attrac- 
tive, many of them representing home and domestic 
scenes. The accepted province of the Western Elec- 
tric is to offer quality products that will lighten the 
labor of the home, and assist its sales agents in lighten- 
ing the labor of selling. It accomplishes the latter by 
numerous well-conceived methods to help the retail 
dealer and his salesmen and saleswomen. Among 
them are window-display outfits, advertising electro- 
types, mailing folders, booklets and lantern slides for 
motion-picture shows. All these sales helps are shown 
in this manual of electrical merchandising by masters 
in the art of publicity. They apply to sewing ma- 
chines, irons, washing machines, vibrators, fans, toast- 
ers and other appliances, and relate to all phases, from 
displays in store windows to catchy advertisements in 
magazines and papers. ; 

Several pages are devoted to the electric washer, 
in which methods both ancient and modern are de- 
picted. In all this the pictures make up the compari- 
sons and rivet conclusions, making argument unneces- 
sary. 

Most striking of all are the representations of lan- 
tern slides for two sales-making motion pictures, en- 
titled, “A Square Deal for His Wife,” and the “Edu- 
cation of Mrs. Drudge.” These ready-to-run motion 
pictures tell the story of the average business man or 
farmer who requires modern equipment for his own 
work, while his wife still runs the home with old-fash- 
ioned methods. They also show the electrified home, 
with electrical utilities, as appears when a man gives 
his wife a square deal. Each set of pictures is in two 
reels and is interesting and entertaining from first to 
last. And it is a powerful factor in helping the selling 
of appliances. 





NEW USES FOR TUNGSTEN CAUSE BIG 
INCREASE IN DEMANDS. 


Tungsten is in great demand as one of the elements 
required for making airplane engine valves that will 
withstand heat produced by high speed. The manu- 
facturers of valves for this purpose have found that 
the necessary heat-resisting quality is secured by 
adding to the valve metal from 4 to Io per cent tung- 
stic acid. The importance of this quality in making 
valves for high-speed engines in automobiles is ex- 
pected to lead to the greater use of tungsten in that 
line of manufacture. 

The new use for tungsten in airplane construction, 
together with the increasing demands for it in the 
manufacture of tungsten lamps, and for hardening 
steel, is creating a demand that is threatening a short- 
age in the world’s supply. In fact, the likelihood of 
the demand exceeding the supply has resulted in nego- 
tiations by United States, Great Britain and France 
relative to distribution of the world’s production. 

Tungsten exists as scheelite and wolframite and in 
other metallic combinations, and is marketed in the 
form of a concentrate containing about 60 per cent 
tungstic acid. This concentrate is subjected to a reduc- 
tion and refining process by which tungsten trioxide, 
in the form of a yellow powder, is produced. Present 
market quotation for 60-per cent tungsten concentrate 


is $24 per unit. 
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Progress of the Goodwin Plan 
O NE of the most radical and far reaching 


changes ever effected in a big industry is being 
successfully worked out by the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers and its 
subsidiary state, district and local associations. It is 
the Goodwin Plan of revolutionizing the retail mer- 
chandising system of the electrical industry. Pub- 
licly announced at the New Orleans convention of the 
association last October, it has made big strides in the 
last nine months, especially in the way of broadening 
the scope of existing organizations and enlarging their 
membership, all of which is very necessary preliminary 
work before the plans can receive general adoption. 
An outstanding feature of this important develop- 
ment is that it was conceived and brought about under 
the most trying conditions confronting the electrical 
contracting fraternity. With the general cessation of 
new construction work, except such as was concerned 
directly with the war, the industry faced very gloomy 
To develop so radical an innovation as the 
Goodwin Plan under normal conditions would itself 
have been quite an achievement, but to propose it at so 
critical a time as the present shows exceptional cour- 
age on the part of its founder, William L,. Goodwin, 
and his earnest, loyal and broad-minded associates, 
who together have so valiantly and steadfastly worked 
for its realization. In spite of extraordinary difficul- 
ties, the execution of the plan is making very satisfac- 
tory progress, a review of which is given on other 
pages of this issue. 


prospects. 


Just two years ago, in the issue of July 15, 1916, 
we published a symposium of opinions of electrical 
dealers on the advisability of restricting the sale of 
electrical goods to stores making this a specialty. This 
showed there was a strong feeling that the electrical 
contractor-dealer is the logical retailer for the industry 
because he can give the best service to the ultimate 
purchaser and user. This sentiment had been growing 
among contractors for some time and quite a few ot 
the more progressive among them had opened elec- 
trical stores. In many cases, however, this was done 
in a half-hearted manner and in the nature of an ex- 
periment. It remained for Mr. Goodwin to show to 
the industry at large the great possibilities there were 
in this field and how systematic merchandising would 
afford a timely means of tiding over the lull in con- 
struction work. 


But before all the other branches of the industry 
are fully convinced of the earnestness of the electrical 
contractor-dealers to take over the retail distribution 
of electrical appliances and supplies, they must show 
united determination and ability to do it properly. 
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This can come only through thorough organization. 
It is pleasing to note, therefore, that very substantial 
progress has already been made in this line, which is 
being evidenced by a much more favorable attitude to- 
ward the Goodwin Plan on the part of many electrical 
jobbers, manufacturers and central stations. It is 
being shown that the plan is a wholesome one for the 
entire electrical industry, giving each element of it a 
square deal. Every feature is above board and all can 
profit, even the consumer. For these reasons we ex- 
pect to see the plan carried out to full realization with- 
out serious hitches or delays despite present abnormal 
conditions. 


Publicity for the Electrical Dealer 

HE electrical retailer is becoming more and more 
fe factor in the electrical industry, especially 

under present conditions when many contractors 
must look to this branch of the business to carry them 
through the temporary but serious lull in new construc- 
tion work. The Goodwin Plan will do much towards 
curing the ills of the industry. The same is true of 
the reorganization of the national, state and local con- 
tractors’ associations. 

The retail business today, like the nation, is meet- 
ing a severer test than ever before in the history of 
the world. The day is rapidly approaching when no 
one can expect to be supported by the public just 
because he has a store. Now that prices are high, the , 
public is exercising more discretion in buying goods, 
while the Government is eliminating exorbitant profits. 
On every hand we see movements that will make it 
more and more difficult for the inefficient retailer to 
survive. We are witnessing the rapid growth of self- 
service stores, co-operative stores, chain stores, etc., 
all of which are seeking to meet the demand for 
greater economy in retailing as demanded by the pub- 
lic. Delivery services are being curtailed, the returned- 
goods evil partly remedied, and credit extended with 
greater care. 

The public is using more discretion in its buying. 
It is shunning the inefficient retailer. It wants the 
most for its money. It is paying more attention to 
what are the logical outlets for various goods. This 
means that the public is ready to recognize the elec- 
trical dealer as the logical outlet for electrical goods. 
The difficulty of securing servants is resulting in a 
greatly increased demand for electrical appliances. The 
electrical man will have to grasp his opportunity now. 

A number of electrical contractors are now con- 
ducting appliance stores with little or no idea of how 
best to meet competition. They bemoan the competi- 
tion of the department store and drug store, little 
thinking that there are thousands\of jewelry stores, 
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tobacco stores, clothing stores, etc., that are not only 
successfully meeting department-store competition but 
are actually getting the bulk of the business. But such 
stores have made a careful study of their publicity 
problems and merchandising methods. They have not 
adopted department-store methods but are using dis- 
tinct methods of their own, which, for sake of a better 
name, can be called specialty-store methods. 

It is these specialty-store methods that the elec- 
trical retailer must use to meet the competition of the 
department store. They are methods that can be put 
into effect at very little expense. Yet department stores 
cannot use them and are forced to substitute more 
expensive means of securing the necessary publicity 
and good will. The electrical dealer has many distinct 
advantages over the department store in the merchan- 
dising of appliances and it is the object of an article 
by Chester A. Gauss, which appears in this issue, to 
point these out and to consider the matter as a whole, 
thus furnishing the electrical man a good working 
guide. 

Consider now the contractor who has not started 
an appliance business. His contracting business is 
decreasing in volume due to lessened building activi- 
ties. He has to seek other fields of endeavor to offset 
his decreasing business. Among these other fields is 
the retailing of appliances, but many hesitate, looking 
with awe upon the department store with its great 
advertising funds and highly developed selling system. 
They do not see how they can meet such competition. 
The very able article by Mr. Gauss deals with the mat- 
ter of publicity in a comprehensive manner and shows 
that the electrical man is not at a disadvantage but, on 
the contrary, that he has a distinct advantage over the 
department store. 





Coal Delivery by Electric Truck 


HE coal situation during the past winter was 
‘% one of, if not actually, the worst in the history 

of the country. Inability of the railroads 
to haul coal dnd scarcity of cars into which to load it, 
caused the shortage. Had the coal consumers laid vp 
stores during the months preceding the winter as they 
were asked, matters would, of course, have been much 
relieved. When coal was needed, however, lack of 
supplies on hand created the unprecedented demand 
upon both railroads, mines and dealers. One result 
was that coal dealers were hard pressed to deliver coal, 
and distribution costs soared. The fixing of coal 
prices has placed a further incentive on reducing de- 
livery and transportation costs, since the lower they 
are the greater the profit for the dealer. 

The conditions of coal delivery during the last win- 
ter have brought to the fore the electric truck for coal 
delivery, because it has enormous capacity for work, 
twenty hours per day being common last winter; it is 
economical to operate; it is reliable; and possesses 
all the characteristics required for city coal delivery. 

People must have coal. The prices of coal are 


fixed. The coal dealer that is able to reduce his de- 
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livery costs 40 per cent and more is able to add just 
that amount to his profits. Moreover, he is able to 
make more profit in all probability, because, if he cuts 
his delivery costs by adopting the electric truck, he 
also increases his ability to make deliveries, since the 
electric does more work than the gasoline or horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

The argument is sound and unassailable. With 
prices fixed, the lower the cost of operation the greater 
the margin between cost of doing business and pro- 
ceeds, and with ability to do greater amount of busi- 
ness the greater the turnover. There must surely be 
some wideawake coal dealer in the territory of every 
central-station company, ready to increase his profits 
when the central station tells him how by the adoption 
of modern, efficient methods. And the time to start 
to do this is now, before the bad weather and the rush 
for coal make it too late. 

The price of coal keeps on being raised, because 
the cost of doing something or other to or with the 
coal has gone up. The cost of delivering coal, as 
usually delivered, is one of the large items in cost of 
coal to the consumer. Surely, it is time to place coal 
delivery upon an efficient and modern basis and thereby 
reduce the cost instead of increasing the price of the 
commodity, and in this way force the consumer to pay 
for wasteful and antiquated methods. The use of the 
electric coal delivery truck is one of the ways of re- 
ducing coal delivery costs, one of the easiest, quickest 
and most advantageous ways. 





Asphyxiating the Domestic Load 


OOST the sale of fans, glad irons, portable lamps, 
B vacuum cleaners and the many other invaluable 
time, labor and fuel-saving electric appliances 
for the home. But as important as are these, no less 
important are the outlets and receptacles for connect- 
ing them to the service. Many a home is handicapped 
because of lack of adequate outlets. Many a wife is 
irritated because an outlet is absent or does not exist 
where needed. Many a residential load-factor is not 
what it might be because of scarcity of outlets. Many 
a home is having its load asphyxiated because of this. 
The modern home is made conspicuous by its elec- 
trical wiring. The rent and demand for the modern 
home is largely fixed according to the extent to which 
it meets the severe present-day requirements. Only a 
small percentage of wired houses are wired completely 
for electric service. It is fortunately never too late to 
install outlets, although the best time to do this is when 
wiring the house entirely. 

The outlet, the floor and wall receptacle, are only 
little things, installed with little trouble and costing 
only a little. But they mean a great deal to the land- 
lord and his rental, to the women at home, to the con- 
tractor and dealer and central station. The average 
home lacks outlets; and the use of current-consuming 
appliances, the load-factor and the monthly bill suffer 
accordingly. Many a domestic load is being asphyx- 
iated by lack of outlets, when the remedy is so simple. 
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Week’s Events 





AMERICAN ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY 
BRINGS UP POST-WAR PROBLEMS. 





Arrangements Being Made for Autumn Meeting at Prince- 
ton, N. J., to Discuss Important Problems. 


The American Electrochemical Society, in an- 
nouncing its autumn meeting at Princeton, N. J., Sep- 
tember 29 to October 1, gives out a statement of plans 
and observations from which the following is taken: 
“The status of all our industries after the war is a most 
important question and deserves careful study at this 
time. This is especially true of many electrochemical 
industries which the demands of the war have stimu- 
lated to a point of expansion far beyond the require- 
ments of peace. Many of these, such as the chlorine 
and alkali industry, the ferro-alloy industry, the manu- 
facture of electric steel and the carbide industry, have 
undergone enormous expansion. We shall have the 
problem of the disposition of government-owned 
plants. We must develop new uses in the arts of peace 
for the products of our war plants. Most all of these 
questions of reconstruction and readjustment are 
pressing in view of the world-wide competition which 
will follow a declaration of peace. Other subjects are 
the future of air nitrates, the electric power situation 
and research after the war in its varied university, 
governmental and industrial phases, A topic of far- 
reaching importance is the future relations of tech- 
nical men to the affairs of Government. Can the very 
important work of some of our technical boards be 
continued after the war and be made to function with 
the administrative and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment ?” 





INDIANA ELECTRIC LIGHT MEN CON- 
SIDER COMMERCIAL TOPICS. 


Efficiency and Economy of Electric and Coal Cooking 
Are Compared at Meeting in Indianapolis. 


The Commercial Section of the Indiana Electric 
Light Association held its annual convention at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, July 2. The underlying 
thought ef the convention was consideration of the 
war questions as related to the commercial side of the 
central-station business. Extensions of service and the 
financing of extensions were the general topics dwelt 
upon by the speakers. J. P. Ohmer, the president, 
cpened the meeting. 

A paper on “Methods of Supply Service for Pur- 
poses Which Are Considered Essential” was read by 
Roy Thurman, of Muncie. J. D. A. Cross, of the 
. Edison Electric Appliance Company, of Chicago, read 
a paper on “The War’s Influence on Electrical Mer- 
chandising.” He brought out interesting facts and 
figures as to the superiority of electric cooking stoves 
as compared to those using coal as fuel. He is quoted, 
in part, as follows: 
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Plans for Meetings of Electrochemists and City Electrical 
Men—Electrical Manufacturers Conserve War Materials 


“Coal cook stoves are woefully inefficient in 
changing coal energy into cooking energy. By far the 
greater amount of energy escapes up the flue, and only 
a small part cooks the meal—about two per cent. It 
has been conservatively estimated by some experts that 
the average family of five consumes, for cooking, 800 
pounds of coal monthly, or nearly five tons annually. 
On the other hand, to supply this family with annual 
cooking current, the central station requires 262.5 
pounds of coal per month, or only one-third as much 
as the coal stove. Thus, by utilizing electric cooking, 
there might be saved to the country more than three 
tons per family a year.” 

Mr. Cross noted that the Society for Electrical 
Development estimates there are 9,000,000 domestic 
coal ranges in the United States which consume 9go,- 
000,000 tons of coal a year for all kitchen purposes. 





INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL ELEC- 
TRICIANS WILL HOLD CONVENTION 
AT ATLANTA. 





A Win-the-War Meeting—All City Electricians Urged 
to Attend—Features of the Convention. 


The International Association of Municipal Elec- 
tricians will meet in its twenty-third annual conven- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga., September 24 to 27, inclusive, 
with official headquarters at Hotel Ansley. This gath- 
ering, as announced in a bulletin issued by the secre- 
tary, is to be a win-the-war convention, and all munici- 
pal electricians are urged to attend. 

Important electrical matters, affecting the munici- 
pality, will be discussed at this convention. Among 
these are fire alarm telegraph, police signal systems, 
electrical inspection and municipal lighting. The 
speakers, it is announced, will comprise some of the 
most efficient municipal electricians in the United 
States and Canada. Exhibits will be made of some of 
the most modern apparatus. Clarence R. George, 
Houston, Texas, is secretary. R. C. Turner, Atlanta, 
Ga., is chairman of the Arrangements Committee. 





RAW MATERIALS SUPPLY IN ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY. 


General War Service Committee of Electrical Manufac- 
turing Industry Confers With War Industries Board. 


The War Service Committee of the Manufacturers 
of Electrical Apparatus held a joint conference with 
the Priorities Board and the Director of Steel Supply 
at Washington on June 24. At this conference were 
present 15 chairmen of group committees in both the 
apparatus and supplies divisions of the industry, into 
wiiose manufacture steel and iron products enter as 
an important raw material. 

A preliminary meeting of manufacturers only, held 
in the morning, formulated definite recommendations 
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to be placed before the War Industries Board, and 
considered any concrete problems affecting the supply 
of raw materials to the electrical industry. 

In the afternoon, the War Service Committees met 
with E. B. Parker, priorities commissioner ; J. Leonard 
Kenlogle, director of steel; C. K. Foster, of the Priori- 
ties Committee; and Walter Robbins, chief of the 
Ficctrical and Power Equipment Section—all of the 
\\ ar Industries Board. 

The following recommendations, formulated at the 
merning conference, were presented, covering the 
»:oblem of stock manufacture : 


1. That the individual manufacturing companies in the 
electrical industry be given some form of preference listings 
for the supply of steel products. 

2. That on the basis of proper information as to the 


- 


character of the current business done, and of any necessary 
general guarantee or pledge as to the ultimate use of the 
nished products manufactured from the steel so supplied, 
priority certificates be issued on application of individual 
ranufacturers covering steel to be used in manufacturing 
for stock. 

3. That each company on the preference listing furnish: 
(a) information similar to that required on P. L. Form No. 3 
egarding all unfilled sales orders on hand June 1, 1918; (b) 
aiso on the first of each month thereafter a monthly report 

milar to P. L. Form No. 3 based on business entered during 
previous month; (c) in both cases the per cent of normal 
capacity. 

4. That if the preference listings of individual com- 
panies for steel and the form of monthly information sug- 
vested above can be adopted, the detailed information re- 
guested with each priority certificate application for steel be 
simplified. 

5. That any extension by the War Industries Board of 
Government regulation to other raw materials be properly 
co-ordinated with any plan adopted or perfected for steel. 


In considering these recommendations, the repre- 
sentatives of the War Industries Board emphasized 
that, in order to adopt the plan proposed, detailed 
information would be necessary, comparative over the 
past year, regarding the consumption of the various 
giedes of raw materials, stocks of raw materials now 
on hand, estimated requirements for the six months, 
classes of apparatus and supplies manufactured and 
the essential character and the volume of business 
done. 

The officials representing the War Industries 
l;oard accepted the principles of these recommenda- 
tions, authorized broadening of the plan to include 
other important materials, and referred to a committee 
of manufacturers and Mr. Robbins the working out of 
details. A committee of six was chosen from the war 
service committees in attendance. 

The manufacturers submitted the following specific 
problems : 

1. What possibility is there of stocking up on 
hoth raw steel products and finished electrical products 

efore winter sets in, in order to avoid, or assist in 
he solution of the transportation difficulties of next 
vinter ? 

It was stated that any effort in this direction in 
onnection with raw materials, even though desirable, 
vould merely add to the acuteness of the present short- 
age and would, therefore, be inadvisable. In reiation 
‘0 finished products, however, any distribution to 
‘rategic points which would facilitate transportation 
roblems during the winter was recommended. 

2. What information from the manufacturers re- 
carding the distribution of small electrical supplies 
through the dealer or jobber for essential uses and 
purposes will permit of manufacturer having proper 
recognition in his supply of raw materials for essen- 
tial business so distributed ? 

It was recognized that a-large amount of essential 
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material and supplies can best be distributed through 
dealers and jobbers, but in so doing steps must be 
taken to insure the proper use and conservation of 
materials and supplies in the hands of dealers and job- 
bers. Dealers and jobbers should be brought within 
the limitations of any pledge taken by individual manu- 
facturers, and “each individual manufacturer should 
exercise policing power in this respect with the deal- 
ers and jobbers.” 

3. Does the granting of an export license by the 
War Trade Board carry with it the necessary recogni- 
tion of a supply of materials for the manufacture of 
the product exported? 

This does not follow because the War Trade Board 
considers the matter from the standpoint of trade rela- 
tions with various countries and not from considera- 
tions of shortage of supply within the United States. 
In data furnished by the electrical manufacturers, an 
opportunity will be given to show what part of their 
business enters the export field. 

The following problem was also considered by the 
manufacturers, but not submitted to the War Indus- 
tries Board: 

Is there any information or statistics regarding the 
use of electrical products or supplies not contributing 
directly or indirectly to the war or the production of 
war materials, although promoting the general welfare, 
which, if placed in the hands of the War Industries 
Board, would permit of such uses being given careful 
consideration for some form of preference listing? 

It was felt by the manufacturers at the morning 
conference that any direct uses of electrical apparatus 
and supplies, such as motor-driven labor-saving devices 
for either home or the office, can best be handled by 
the manufacturers of such devices, and that _restric- 
tions placed on these indirect industries and uses of 
electrical material will naturally influence the manufac- 
ture of such electrical apparatus and supplies. 

At the conference between Mr. Robbins and the 
committee of manufacturers it was arranged that a 
pledge be taken by the manufacturer for himself and 
his organization similar to the pledge of the steel manu- 
facturers, as follows: 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS’ PLEDGE. 


For myself, my corporation, or my firm, I pledge 
The conservation of all raw materials and supplies 
now.on hand or later to be issued to me; 
The maximum possible utilization of all materials 
and supplies for essential war purposes; 

III. The prompt production and delivery of the largest 
possible quantity of finished product that is or shall be re- 
quired by the United States Government for the interests of 
itself or its allies; 

And I further agree that all other lines of our business 


-shall be subordinated to this pledge, and 


All this in accordance with the suggestion of the War 


Industries Board. 


The use of Form P. C. 20 of the Priorities Com- 
mittee covering requirements for raw material, and 
Form P. C. 21 of the Priorities Committee—a monthly 
report of operation—was also decided upon. 

In order to assure uniform practice amongst 1aant- 
facturers in calling attention to the pledge, the follow- 
ing announcement is to be printed over the name of 
each manufacturer and attached to all quotations: 


ImportANT NOTICE. 


By agreement with the Government, we are conserving 
our stock of materials and finished products for direct and 
indirect Government requirements and have only slight -dis- 
cretion in the matter. 

If you favor us with an order—if for Government work— 
give name of: first contractor, the Government and depart- 


\ 
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mental order numbers and the priority certificate numbers. 
IF NOT: for Government work, state the name of ulti- 
mate user, character of product produced and relation of 
apparatus or supplies thereto. WITHOUT THE ABOVE 
INFORMATION WE CANNOT ENTER YOUR ORDER. 





ELECTRICAL EXPORTS FOR APRIL CLOSE 
TO AVERAGE. 


Electrical shipments from the United States last 
April maintained practically the average of the last 10 
months, although slightly below the corresponding 
month of a year ago. The monthly summary of for- 
eign commerce issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., shows a total 
of $4,572,953 for electrical exports in April compared 
with $44,494,572 for the ten months ended April 30 
last. The classified and comparative figures are given 
below : 


Articles. April, 1918. 
Batteries 68,294 
Carbons* . 7 
Dynamos or generators 
Heating and cooking apparatus*.......... 958 
Insulated wire and cables...........++++++ 457,354 
Interior wiring supplies, including fixtures 136,471 
Lamps— 
Ar ‘ 2,430 1,240 
Ca 365 11,653 
Metal-filament a 215,739 
Magnetos, spark plugs, etc.*............+.. 
Meters and measuring instruments....... 
Motors 
Rheostats and controllers*..... ciesebeneat 
Switches and accessories* 
Telegraph apparatus, including wireless.. 
Telephones 
Transformers 


54 


164,337 
63,700 


653,379 
122,230 


April, 1917. 
$ 212,1 


643,719 


94,720 
2,172,099 
$4,740,902 





*Not separately listed prior to July 1, 1917. 





BRITAIN’S COAL RATIONING ORDER. 


Salient Details of Domestic Fuel Conservation Measure. 


With a coal shortage looming, and rationing of our 
light and power threatened, the means proposed to be 
employed by Great Britain to ration her coal supply 
for domestic use offers interesting phases at this time. 

Under the Household Fuel Order it is taken for 
granted that all must sacrifice comfort and con- 
venience. Climatic and industrial conditions have been 
allowed for by dividing England into sections. The 
saving in fuel is to accrue alike to coal, gas and elec- 
tricity. For the individual user, the consumption of 
less coal enables increased use of gas, and vice versa. 
Gas and electricity for both light and fuel pass through 
the same meters and for purposes of comparison, coal 
of 1 ton (2240 pounds) is considered as equivalent to 
15,000 cubic feet of gas and 800 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. 

In calculating the number of rooms in a house the 
following have to be excluded: scullery without boiler 
or fireplace; hall (not used as ordinary living room), 
bathroom and greenhouses. Where a house has eight 
other rooms, Londoners will get 3 tons of coal for the 
first two rooms and one ton for each of the others, 
or nine in all. With regard to gas and electricity, for 
each 15,000 cubic feet of gas, which equals 1 ton of 
coal, or for each 800 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
which equals 1 ton of coal, then such will have to be 
deducted from the 9 tons of coal. Those living in the 
North are entitled to more, namely, 3% tons for the 
first two rooms, while those in the Southwest of Eng- 
land may get 2% tons for the first two rooms. Local 
authorities under the order, which has been made un- 
der the defence of the realm regulations, are to act 
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singly or in partnership throughout the country, will 
set up local fuel and lighting committees composed of 
representatives of the.trades and industries concerned 
on the one hand, and a majority of independent rep- 
resentatives, on the other hand, and the committee will 
appoint as executive officer a local fuel overseer. Of- 
fenses under the, order are punishable in a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction by imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labor, not exceeding six months, or by a fine 
not exceeding $475 or both. 


ZONE SYSTEM OF POSTAL RATES 
EMPHATICALLY DISAPPROVED. 





Ex-Justice Hughes Shows that System Will Seriously 
Hamper Dissemination of Intelligence. 


Charles E. Hughes, formerly governor of New 
York State and member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a letter of June 17 to Allen H. Rich- 
ardson, of the Publishers’ Advisory Board, New York 
City, speaks of the zone system of postal rates on 
second-class matter in the following emphatic lan- 
guage : 

“In my judgment, the zone system for second- 
class mail matter is unjust to the publisher and unjust 
to the public. It not only imposes upon the publisher 
the additional rates upon a sectional basis, but it makes 
necessary the added expense for the necessary zone 
classifications at a time when every economy in pro- 
duction and distribution is most important. It intro- 
duces a complicated postal system to the inconvenience 
of the publisher and public when there should be a 
constant effort towards greater simplicity. There is 


‘no more reason for a zone system of rates for news- 


papers and magazines than for letters. 

“Newspapers and magazines are admitted to the 
second-class postal rates on the well-established policy 
of encouraging the dissemination of intelligence, but a 
zone system is a barrier to this dissemination. If it is 
important that newspapers and magazines should be 
circulated, it is equally important that there should not 
be sectional divisions to impede their general circula- ' 
tion through the entire country. 

“We are proud at this moment of our united pur- 
pose, but if we are to continue as a people to cherish 
united purposes and to maintain our essential unity as 
a nation, we must foster the influences that promote 
unity. The greatest of these influences, perhaps, is the 
spread of intelligence diffused by newspapers and 
periodical literature. Abuses in connection with sec- 
ond-class mail matter will not be cured by a zone 
system of rates. That will hurt the good no less than 
the bad, and perhaps some of the best sort of periodical 
literature will be hit the hardest. ; 

“We do not wish to promote sectionalism, and ‘one 
country’ means that in our correspondence and in the 
diffusion of necessary intelligence we should have a 
uniform postal rate for the entire country. The widest 
and freest interchange is the soundest public policy. 

“T hope that Congress will repeal the provision for 
the zone system which is decidedly a looking-backward 
and walking-backward measure.” 


INDEX FOR VOLUME 72 READY. 





The index to No. 72 of the Evectricat Review, 
covering the issues from January 5 to June 29, 1918, 
is now ready. Every subscriber is entitled to a copy 
gratis. Requests for copies should be sent to the office 
of the ELecrricaL Review, 515 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. 
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POWER AND LIGHT RATES ADVANCED BY 
CALIFORNIA COMMISSION. 





Discriminatory Rates Wiped -Out—Increase Applies to 
Two Companies. 


The State Railroad Commission of California, after 
having made a thorough investigation of operating 
costs and other matters affecting the public utility 
companies of that state, has granted an increase of I 
cent per kilowatt-hour for electricity used for lighting 
purposes, and 0.2 cent per kilowatt-hour for that used 
as power for industrial purposes. It is announced that 
this increase applies to consumers of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, Great Western Power Company, 
and City Electric systems. It is figured that this will 
amount te an additional surcharge of $2,933,112 to 
users of electric light and electric power, served by 
those utilities. 

The reasons given by the Commission for rate 
increases are advanced costs of fuel oil required at 
steam-electric plants, higher wages to employes, and 
the necessity for safeguarding the financial resources 
of the power companies during the period of war. 
Another item considered as a reason for the increase 
was the curtailment of lighting service resulting from 
the daylight saving act, which has had the effect of 
materially reducing revenues of the companies. 

The order of the Commission is announced as tem- 
porary and is to be succeeded by a permanent rate to 
be determined upon later. An important action taken, 
prior to adopting the order to increase rates, was to 
make a sweeping order removing all discriminations 
which previously existed under special contracts. The 
effect of this is to place all consumers on the same 
rate basis. Those concerns which had heretofore en- 
joyed special rates, which grew out of a system of 
competition, will now be required to pay the schedule 
rates and surcharges fixed by the Commission. This 
action removes a source of dissatisfaction among con- 
sumers. 

The bills of state, county and municipal depart- 
ments, including those for street lighting, are subject 
to a surcharge of 10 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate. This is applied only to those departments served 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company, under the 
new schedule, will be able to add $2,053,112 to its an- 
nual income; the Great Western Power Company’s 
increase of income will amount to $800,000. 

The following table shows increases accruing to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company and the Great 
\Vestern as a result of the order: 














Pacific Gas 

_ & Electric. Great Western. 
MENS TE Seb EGad cbc cctb eo eksns cect $ 828,750 350,000 
POWSP SHO aisle kptiiedescctXialeakine 809,497 #350;000 
Deviation removed .............+08 200,000 200,000 
Electric Railways ...........sccceee 90,000 heakues 
Other electric companies........... . 1 ‘aeeer 
Stnte, “Wy, We bubs cc tchicc ccc ues a  . :. aeinettarn 

ZO bets =. wah onieneden kien $2,053,122 $880,000 
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Rate Increases in California—Important New Power Busi- 
ness in Chicago—Commission Controls Power Distribution 


ELIMINATING WASTE RELEASES FUND 
FOR WAR STAMPS. 


Herewith is reproduced a well-balanced, readable, 
serviceable advertisement of the Dayton Power & 
Light Company, which appeared recently in the Day- 
ton, Ohio, newspapers. 

In urging the purchase of War Savings Stamps to 
help the Government, attention is called to a net saving 
that may be made by the use of Mazda lamps in place 


Stop 


i} 
using carbon and gem lamps in your ff 
home, stere o: factory. and with your savings H 


Buy Thrift Stamps 


For sale at our office, the Post Office; 
Banke Letter Camers and many other places— 


And Help the Government 


Carbon lamps are wasteful—a carbon 
lamp requires two amd one-tralf times as duch coal ax a 
Mazde Lamp of amiler candic power Conserve the # 
coal supply of the natmn—do everything you can to help 


Win the War! 


COMPARISON DF COST OF LIGHT DURING 4VERAGE LIVE OF LAMP 
GEM Lamp. 20 CP, 50 Watts, $4.50—MAZDA Lamp, 20CP, 25 Watts, $2.43 
Saving $2.07=8 Thritt Stamps 


The Dayton Power and Light Company 
$0 South Jefferson Street 














Timely Thrift and Educational Advertisement of Progressive 
Central Station. 


of the wasteful, expensive carbon and gem lamps, with 
the suggestion that this economy releases a fund for 
war stamps. 

This is an excellent example of how the central 
stations can co-operate effectively in the thrift and 
conservation movement, at the same time calling atten- 
tion to an important means for improving their lighting. 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY SE- 
CURES LARGE POWER CONTRACTS. 


The Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, is 
meeting with unusual demands for power and light- 
ing service. One of the largest contracts recently 
taken was with Swift & Company, meat packers, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, for service which will 
start at 3000 kw. and may eventually run up to 10,000 
kw. In this connection Swift & Company will build 
the necessary transformers. The Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company’s engineering department is laying out 
the work necessary for providing this service. 

Among other new loads lately taken on by this com- 
pany are the following: The Federal Building, Chi- 
cago, 400 kw. for summer service ; American Insulated 
Wire & Cable Company, 500 kw.; New York Central 
Railway Company, 375 kw.; Joseph E. Tilt Shoe Com- 
pany, 100 kw.; Spielman Brothers Company, 120 kw.; 
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Lake & State Theater, 300 kw.; McCord & Company, 
230 kw.; Western Union Telegraph Company’s new 
building, 411 South La Salle street, 500 kw. 





MERIDIAN LIGHT & RAILWAY COMPANY 
SEEKS INCREASE IN FARES. 


The Meridian Light & Railway Company, Meridian, 
Miss., one of the Doherty public utilities, has issued a 
statement to the public, with reference to a proposed 
advance in strect-railway fares, from which we quote 
the following: 

“By a recent order of the Railroad Administration, 
passenger fares are to be increased 50 per cent over the 
present mileage book rate, this order to take effect 
June 20. In this same order all freight rates are 
increased 25 per cent. 

“This order has been recognized by all business 
men throughout the country as being a necessary war 
measure, occasioned by the enormous increases in oper- 
ating expenses, the principal items affecting operation 
being fuel and labor. With the exception of a few 
minor complaints the order of the administration has 
been generally approved. 

“The above order issued by Secretary McAdoo vin- 
dicates the position taken by our company that an 
increase in car fare was absolutely necessary to main- 
tain our present service. In spite of the fact that both 
freight and passenger traffic of the railroads has prac- 
tically trebled during the last two years, Secretary 
McAdoo has found it necessary in order to meet in- 
creased operating expenses to substantially increase 
the revenue derived from all sources, whereas with 
our local street-railway situation there has been prac- 
tically no increase in traffic, but an enormous increase 
in the cost of operation. 

“In view of these facts, we feel that there can be 
no just complaint at the action of this company in 
seeking a 6-cent car fare. In past articles we have 
given facts, figures and other data pertaining to our 
railway situation, and now appeal to the fair-minded 
people of Meridian, acting through their City Council, 
for the relief which we ask and feel that we are justly 
entitled to. This matter has been investigated by a 
committee representing the Rotary Club, and this com- 
mittee recommended granting us a 6-cent fare. The 
Young Men’s Business Club also recommended this 
increase. 

“Numerous cities throughout the country have 
already been granted similar increases, St. Louis hav- 
ing been one of the latest to be granted a 6-cent fare 
after a thorough investigation by the Missouri Public 
Service Commission. This action alone should con- 
vince any one that a 6-cent fare is an absolute neces- 
sity at this time.” 


STATE COMMISSION TO CONTROL POWER 
DISTRIBUTION. 


The State Railroad Commission, California, has 
arranged for a direct control of the power systems of 
Central and Northern California, with view to assist- 
ing the Government in the advancement of war activi- 
ties in these territories. It is proposed to classify the 
plants throughout this section with respect to their 
importance in furnishing materials for war service, 
developing a priority list of the essential industries. 
The principal electric plants in this territory have 
agreed to pool their interests to carry out the proposed 
conservation policies. H. G. Butler, assistant chief 
engineer of the commission, has been appointed Power 
Administrator for California and will be in charge of 
the new operations. In connection with the new power 
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control, an announcement has been issued reading, in 
part, as follows: 

“The northern and central portions of California 
are confronted at this time by an electric power short- 
age, which is likely to be much more serious in the 
near future. This shortage has two principal causes: 
(1) the lack of storage water and flowing water avail- 
able for hydroelectric power generation, because oi 
the scarcity of rainfall and snowfall in the mountains 
together with the equally serious shortage and the 
resulting high price of fuel oil necessary for a gener- 
ation of steam power, and (2) the greatly increased 
production, chiefly by reason of the various war activi- 
ties in shipyards, ammunition plants, chemical plants 
and other industrial enterprises in California. 

“In addition, the State is called on to stimulate to 
the utmost its agricultural production, and such pro- 
duction is dependent to a very large extent upon water 
pumped by electricity. These industrial and agricul- 
tural efforts will increase while the water and subse- 
quent power spoilage will become greater.” 





CHANGES AMONG DOHERTY NEW-BUSI- 
NESS MANAGERS. 


Recent changes of base among the new-business 
managers of the Doherty Organization resulted in the 
shifting of men as follows: 

Luther Gaston, from Knoxville, Tenn., to Spokane, 
Wash. 

B. R. Jardine, from Pueblo, Colo., to Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

E. H. Beam, from Tonawanda, N. Y., to Pueblo, 
Colo. 

R. E. Landers, from Bristol, Tenn.-Va., to Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. . 

T. O. McMillan, from Orrville, Ohio, to Fremont, 
Neb. 

George Rauch, of Joplin, Mo., department, made 
manager at Orrville, Ohio. 

J. B. Wilson, from Meridian, Miss., to Massillon, 
Ohio. 

J. J. Fagan, of ‘Salina, Kans., department, made’ 
manager at Meridian, Miss. 

K. W. Graham, manager at Fremont, Neb., re- 
signed to enter naval service. 

L. J. Lemen, manager at Massillon, Ohio, resigned 
to enter army. 





TIMELY SALES TALKS ON ELECTRIC 
COOKING. 


he July Sales Bulletin of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, contains good sales 
talk on selling the electric table range. Midsummer 
is the time to impress the idea of “Cooking in Cool 
Comfort,” and with it the appeal to patrons of elec- 
tricity distributors to conserve fuel, food and labor 
by the use of the electric table range. The effective- 
ness of a salesman’s talk along these lines is much 
enhanced by a thorough knowledge of the appliances 
offered. 





NEW BYLLESBY BUSINESS. 


All Byllesby electric properties reporting for the 
week ended June 29 show the following new business 
gains (net): 88 customers with 162 kw. of lighting 
and 567 horsepower in motors. New business con- 
tracted for but not yet connected includes 1088 cus- 
tomers with 372 kw. of lighting and 2651 horsepower 
in motors. Electric energy output was 25.6 per cent 
greater than during the corresponding period last year. 
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Jewel Cleaning—Emergency 


‘SSE OF DERRICK FOR REMOVING FLASH- 
BOARDS. 


Novel Practice in Vogue by Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Company at Holtwood Dam. 


The dam at the Holtwood hydroelectric plant of the 
-altimore Gas & Electric Company is equipped with 
ashboards during the low flow season in order to 
nake a more efficient use of the available river flow 

irough the resulting gain in hydraulic head and stor- 
ge. Due to the frequency of floods during the sum- 
ner months it is necessary to remove a number of the 
ashboards from time to time so as not to lose the 

equipment whenever floods are expected that would 
xceed the permissible over-flow limit over the boards. 

The removing of flashboards is done by the use of 
a derrick boat designed and equipped especially for 
ihis work. It corisists of a “T” shaped scow, carrying 
a derrick of 48-foot boom and two cable winches, one 
of which controls the hoisting movements of the der- 
rick, the other the position of the boat relative to the 
anchor points. : 

The hull is built up of two scows, that were former- 
ly used for transportion of flashboards and materials. 
[hese scows are lashed together in the shape of the 
letter “T,” the stern of which is formed by a scow of 
10 by 47-foot dimensions and the cross is formed by a 
scow of 16 by 38 feet. The nose of the stern scow is 
brought against the side of the cross scow at the middle 
point where they are firmly lashed together with 








Fig. 1.—Derrick Anchored at Dam, During Process of Removing 
Flashboards. 


timber and tie rods. The space of the junction of the 
two scows is packed with timbers. Diagonal tie rods 
add to the rigidity of the vessel. Further means of 
reinforcing this splice consists of bolting heavy battens 
over their decks, these battens in turn forming the sills 
for the derricks. Wire cables are used for additional 
reinforcement of the splice. 

The mast of the derrick sets on a timber work in 
the center of the cross scow. The hoom of the derrick 
is 45 feet long and has a sweep over the entire struc- 


NLL 


Derrick for Removing Flashboards—Oil Sludging—Meter 





Transmission Line Structure 


ture. A cable drum manipulates the derrick, and 
another with 1700 feet of steel cable is used for manip- 
ulating of the derrick boat during the removal of 
flashboards. By adjusting the hawsers of the moor- 
ing anchors spaced across the dam the derrick is able 
to be moved by its own equipment along the entire 
length of the dam. 

The usual procedure of moving the derrick scow 
consists in carrying a line from the mooring place to 





Fig. 2.—Flashboard Being Gotten Ready for Removal. 


one of the stationary anchors above the dam, which 
are anchors of the mushroom type, and are located 
about 500 feet away from the crest of the dam. Upon 
fastening a line to one of these anchors the derrick 
boat is moved, by taking in the line by use of a motor 
boat, to the first anchor where one end of the cable 
leading to the front winch is fastened. The derrick 
boat is then moved from the first anchor to the second 
anchor ; the second end of the cable is fastened in a 
similar way. By paying out cable from the winch, any 
position may be taken up. 

Upon approaching the crest of the dam where 
flashboards are to be removed, a rope is fastened to one 
of the guard pins as a safeguard against the possibility 
of the derrick boat being drawn sideways into the 
current created through the removal of flashboards. 
The operations of the derrick are carried on in such a 
manner as to keep the boat within the still water pro- 
duced by the flashboards which have not yet been 
removed. 

Having approached within boom distance of the 
flashboards, the boom is supplied with grapple hooks 
and is lowered to the flashboards to be removed. These 
hooks are fastened by men from a boat. The boat is 
then pulled to the scow and the flashboards lifted by 
the derrick and deposited on an auxiliary flat scow 
which is used for transportation. The cable leading to 
the anchors are taut under strain to prevent any shift 
of position of the boat while the flashboard is lifted. 

The operation of the boat with the shifting and 
fastening of lines, and the proper use of the cable 
winches calls for pretty good team work of the crew, 
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and it speaks well for the skill of Mr. Christansen, who 
is in charge of this work, that all the frequent flash- 
board manipulations were carried out in the past with 
comparative speed and free from any mishaps. 





CONDITION OF OIL AFFECTS PERFORM- 
ANCE. 


By M. A. FRASER. 


A number of 2300-volt induction regulators had 
been in continuous service for some four years, appar- 
ently none the worse for the heavy loads they had car- 
ried. However, the chief operator seemed suspicious 
that the temperature of these cases was increasing, as 
compared with those attained when the regulators were 
first installed. 

One regulator was taken out of service, the top 
removed and the oil drained off. It was found that 
the oil had sludged to a surprising extent, being 4 inch 
in thickness in certain portions of the case. Before 
taking this regulator out of service considerable data 
had been made available as to operating temperatures. 
After the rotor had been taken out, the regulator 
cleaned thoroughly and new oil poured in and the unit 
placed back in service, it was found that the tempera- 
ture drop between the inside and outside of the case 
had decreased about 8 to 10 degrees, which means, of 
course, a better rate of heat dissipation with the sludge 
removed and heavier loads for given temperature rise. 

The insulation and the material with which it is 
impregnated in some cases seems to be soluble in 
transil oils of certain manufacture. This results in 
sludging. Low-grade oils at the higher temperatures, 
and especially when the high temperatures are sus- 
tained, also appear to have a tendency to sludge. Sludge 
acts as a partial heat insulator, reducing the current- 
carrying capacity of oil-filled apparatus, and tending 
to result in over-heated insulation and eventual fail- 
ure. Periodic inspection of oil-filled apparatus, and 
especially before the heavier winter loads come on, is 
an important factor in maintaining service and appa- 
ratus up to high standards of efficiency and safety. 





NEEDLE AND THREAD FOR CLEANING 
METER BEARINGS. 


Meter testers generally experience difficulty in 
cleaning the top bearings of integrating meters, the 
usual method being to whittle down a toothpick or 
match with which to do the work. Many meter test- 
ers carry a fine needle to test the jewels with. 

The Pacific Power & Light Company uses a mode 
of cleaning top bearings of integrating or watt-hour 
meters that has proved most satisfactory. The needle 
used for testing the bottom or jewel bearings is also 
used for the top bearing. A piece of thread is passed 
through the eye of the needle, which is then passed 
through the top bearing in much the same way that 
the barrel of a gun is cleaned. 


EMERGENCY 13,000-VOLT TRANSMISSION 
LINE CONSTRUCTION FOR ARMY CAMP. 


In the accompanying illustrations are shown a form 
of line construction possessing several interesting feat- 
ures. The line, with operating voltage of 13,000 volts, 
was required to supply Camp Pike, Ark., with power, 
and power was needed in a minimum of time. 
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Camp Pike is 

across the Arkansas 
river from the Little 
Rock Railway & Elec- 
tric Company’s serv- 
ice and it was there- 
fore necessary to 
build a strain tower 
on each bank to carry 
the wires across the 
2000-foot span ove! 
the river, one oi 
which was about 160 
feet lower than that 
on the other side. As 
steel towers could not 
be obtained without 
loss of time, and as 
erection of the line 
was urgent, L. F. 
Griffith, superintend- 
ent, line department 
Little Rock Railway 
& Electric Company, 
adopted the form of 
structures ‘shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, which 
show respectively the 
tower in progress and 
completed with con- 
ductors strung. 

A 2300-volt single- 
phase strung under 
the 13,000-volt trans- 
mission line can be 
seen in Fig. 2 to pass 
directly through the 
river tower, without 
mechanical contact, a 
condition permitted 
because of the wide 
spacing of the poles 
comprising the tower. ' 

Four red-cedar 
poles, each 75 feet 
long, were used, be- 
ing bolted together 
with spacers at the 
tops and with a spac- 
ing at the ground of 
about 18 feet. The 
poles were set on a 
concrete foundation, 
braced together at 
their base and up a 
large portion of their 
height, and bolted 
down securely to the 
concrete. Cross-arms, 
of fir, 4 by 6 inches 
and about 9 feet long 
were used. On com- 
pletion, a wooden 
fence was constructed 
around the installa- 
tion. Fig. 2 illustrates the completed job. 

The job was essentially only a temporary one, but 
one that was required to be accomplished quickly. 
The form of construction employed enabled at once 
minimum cost, minimum loss of time with few attend- 
ant disadvantages. 














Fig. 1.—75-Foot River Tower in 
Course of Erection, Showing 
Concrete Foundation and 
Bracing. 











Fig. 2.—Finished Installation, 
Showing Bracing of Poles. 
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BENDING RACKS AND ROLL BENDERS FOR 
LARGE CONDUIT AND PIPE. 





Jackscrew Bending Frames and Roll Benders. 


By TERRELL CROFT. 


[This is the fourth of a series of five articles describing 
benders chiefly for the larger pipe and conduit sizes. They 
form a conclusion to the two other series of articles by the 
same author which appeared in the ELEcTRICAL REVIEW as 
follows: “Methods of Bending Conduit,’ seven articles in 
issues of January 12 to February 23, 1918; “Some Comments 
on Conduit Benders,” four articles in issues of April 27 to 
May 18, 1918. These earlier articles dealt principally with 
small and medium-sized conduits.] 


A Beam and Jackscrew Bending Rig (Fig. 21) has 
been used with considerable success by the Philadel- 
phia Suburban Gas & Eléctric Company, of Chester, 





Fig. 21.—Beam and Jackscrew Bending Rig for Large Conduit. 


Pa. This outfit has been used for bending tubes or 
pipes of diameters as great as 8 inches. The device 
was described by Charles Wilde in a paper read before 
the October meeting of the American Gas Institute. 
For bending tubes of the larger diameters, the member 
B is a 10-inch I-beam having an over-all length of 
approximately 10 feet. It is trussed with 1'%4-inch 
tie rod T, which can be tightened by the turnbuckles 
which are shown in the sketch. The wooden strut S 
is capped with a steel plate to prevent the tie rod from 
sinking into it. The chains in this outfit are of 34-inch 
diameter stock and each is 8 feet long. The jackscrew 
is of 20-ton capacity. 

In bending a conduit, the chains are placed about 
the pipe and the jackscrew is adjusted to the position 
indicated in the illustration. Slip links are provided— 
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Croft on Conduit Bending—Wiring Chart for Farm Light- 
ing—Beveled Conduit Box—Scope of National Safety Code 





one in each chain—to permit of rapid adjustment. 
Where the tube is to be bent only through a slight 
angle, the bending may be effected with one setting. 
But if it is to be bent through a large angle, as for 
example, through go degrees, then the tube should be 
bent through a few degrees with one setting and 
shifted for the next setting at which a further bend 
should be made in it. It is not feasible to complete a 












































I- Plan View 


Fig. 22.—Braced Three-Post Frame for Bending Large Conduit 
with a Jackscrew. . 


“large” bend with one setting. It has been reported 
that four men can make a bend in an 8-inch pipe with 
this outfit in from % to 2% hours at a labor cost of 
from 50 cents to $2.50 per bend. 

A Braced Three-Post Bending Frame (Fig. 22) 
may be utilized to advantage where a considerable 
number of tubes are to be formed. The general ar- 
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rangement and operation of this outfit of Fig. 22 is 
similar to that of Fig. 19*. The difference lies in the 
tie rods T, which prevent the movement of the posts P, 
when the bending stress is applied. These tie rods may 








Fig. 23.—Types of Bends Readily Made on the Roll Bender. 
(L is the over-all length of the piece. 2 is the radius of 
each bend.) 


be pieces of strap iron with bolt holes drilled in 
their ends, or link bars—round iron bars with eyes 
forged in each end—can be ‘utilized instead. The 
blocking at B (Fig. 22) upon which the jackscrew 
rests should be noted. This insures a horizontal posi- 
tion of the jack. 

Roll Benders Will Form Bends in Tubes of Almost 
Any Diameter Without Kinking, Buckling or Flatten- 
ing if the bender has been properly designed. Expe- 
rience has shown that when the tube to be bent is 
drawn or rolled gradually into a bending form or 
wheel, the edge of which has been hollowed so that 
it just fits the tube, the material will, due to the grad- 
ual and uniform application of force, be reshaped with- 
out the imperfections which will be introduced if the 
tube is bent abruptly. In these roll benders the walls 
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Fig. 24.—Grooved-Sheave Bender Mounted on Top of Work 
Bench. 








of the tubing are so supported by the bending form 
that flattening or buckling is thereby prevented. 

It is for these reasons that it is always advisable to 
use roll benders where a large number of tubes, re- 
gardless of diameter, are to be bent (Fig. 23) to the 
same contour. Roll benders insure a uniformity of 
product otherwise unobtainable. Furthermore, with 
them bending can be effected with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and hence at minimum cost. 

Roll benders for tubes of the smaller diameters can 
be improvised, as will be described, from materials 
which are usually obtained readily. On the other hand, 
it does not ordinarily pay to endeavor to construct a 
“home-made” roll bender for tubes of the larger 
diameters. A bender for the large pipes should be 


= *See ELECTRICAL REviEw, July 6, 1918, page 26. 
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purchased from one of the several manufacturers of 
these devices. In ordering a commercial bending ma- 
chine, the manufacturer should be advised as to the 
service for which the device is intended, because the 
design of these machines is, in some cases, different 
for certain kinds of tubing than for others. And the 
manufacturer may not know, unless he is specifically 
so informed, that the machine on order is for bending 
electrical conduit. 

An Improvised Roll Bender for Small-Diameter 
Conduits (Fig. 24) may be readily assembled on a 
work bench from some pieces of strap iron and a 
couple of grooved sheaves. The radius of the groove 
in the sheave should, for best results, be such that the 
tubing to be bent will fit in it with very little clearance. 
Inasmuch as a considerable stress is impressed upon 
the pivots and bending wheels, these members should 
be of generous design. The bending handle should be 
4 or 5 feet long to insure ample leverage, so that the 
bends can be formed without excessive effort on the 
part of the operator. 

In bending, the tube is inserted between the bend 
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Fig. 25.—Improvised Grooved-Whee!l Conduit Bender. 


ing rolls which then lie in the positions indicated by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 24. Then to bend the pipe, the 
lever is pulled toward the operator, which gradually 
forces the tube into 2 bend of the radius of the sta- 
tionary bending roll R,. In Fig. 24 (if it is assumed 
that a right-angle bend is to be formed) it is shown 
about one-half completed. 

A Type of Roll Bender Using a Wooden Bending 
Form (Fig. 25) is frequently assembled by wiremen 
on conduit jobs where its use is justified. The form 
block B, (Fig. 25) should be of hardwood and about 
4 feet long. For '4-inch or 34-inch conduit it may be 
1 inch thick. This form is nailed, or preferably bolted, 
to two vertical members in the building under con- 











Fig. 26.—Bending Machine Much Used for Quantity Production. 
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struction. Then above it the guide board B,, which 
may be a piece of 2 by 4, is arranged. The distance D 
between the edges of B, and B, should be sufficient so 
that the conduit to be bent can be inserted. The 
grooved roller R should be of metal, preferably cast 
iron. The handle is assembled, as suggested, of strap 
iron. The pivot P of the handle should be located at 
the center of the circle forming the curved outline of 
the bending block. 

A Roll Bender for Large Conduits Wherein the 
tending Force Is Applied Through Chain Blocks is 
shown in Fig. 26. Portable benders of this type have 
heen successfully used for quantity production. For 
he cold bending of the tubes, the end of the’ straight 
conduit to be bent is first inserted under the strap iron 














Fig. 27.—All-Metal Roll Bender to Be Permanently Mounted on 
Bench Top. 


saddle S. Then as force is gradually exerted on the 
lever L with the chain blocks, the grooved roller is 
pulled along over the sector, pushing the tubing into 
the groove. 

A Bench-Top Roll Bender of Simple Construction 
for Small Conduits can be built in accordance with the 
design shown in Fig. 27. This is a very substantial 
machine and will give satisfactory service. No dimen- 
sions are indicated, inasmuch as for any bender these 
must be determined to some extent by the character of 
the work which is to be performed. 

(To be continued.) 





WIRING OF FARM BUILDINGS FOR 
LIGHTING. 


Useful Chart to Aid in Finding Proper Wire Size for 
Low-Voltage Lighting Plants. 


During the last two years the steadily increasing 
prosperity of the farmers has resulted in an extraordi- 
nary increase in the number of farms equipped with 
electric lighting plants of the self-contained type, in- 
cluding gasoline engine, dynamo, switchboard and 
usually a storage battery. On account of the latter 
being more practical with as few cells as possible, it is 
usual to have these plants designed for 32 volts, 16 
cells of lead battery or 24 cells of Edison storage 
battery being then used. 

In wiring the farm home and adjoining buildings 
the use of this lower voltage requires special con- 
sideration. This is primarily because at 32 volts a 
certain load, say 110 watts, requires 32 amperes, 
whereas the same load at the standard pressure used 
in cities (110 Volts) requires only 1 ampere. To ac- 
commodate this current of 34 times what is used in 
city-residence wiring for similar loads evidenly re- 
quires much larger wire. 

If this larger wire is not used, but the premises are 
wired with No. 14 B. & S. wire as in the city, two 
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serious difficulties arise. First, the lights at a distance 
from the generating plant will burn dim, due to the 
large voltage drop in the wires, which increases direct- - 
ly with the current and with the distance. Second, if 
an attempt is made to use a 30-volt flatiron or other 
heavy load on No. 14 wire, dangerous heating may 
take place because the current may be 18 to 20 or more 
amperes, which is considerably above the. allowable 
safe carrying capacity of rubber-insulated No. 14 
wires. If the appliance or other heavy load is not close 
to the plant, the probability is that the excessive voltage 
drop in the wiring will make it difficult to get proper 
service out of the iron or other load. 

As a guide to the proper size wire to be used in such 
plants a very handy wiring chart has been prepared 
by the Engineering Department of the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is reproduced herewith. To use 
the chart is very simple. Assume, for example, that a 
load of 280 watts is to be supplied at a distance of 110 
feet, so that about 225 feet of single wire will be 
needed both ways. A dotted horizontal line is shown 
for 280 watts crossing a dotted vertical line for 225 
feet in an area marked No. 8; this means that No. 8 
wire is necessary in this case. In the same way any 
other load and distance likely to be dealt with can be 
checked up as to proper wire size. 

It is interesting to note that No. 14 wire can be 
used for a small load, say 100 watts, only up to 240 
feet, whereas for the same 100-watt load it will require 
No. 12 wire at 300 feet, No. 10 wire at 500 feet, and 
No. 8 at 700 feet. Likewise for a distance of 100 feet 
a load of 200 watts can be accommodated by No. 14 
wire, but a load of 300 watts requires No. 12, a load of 
400 requires No. 10, and so forth. 

Other useful suggestions on the card on which this 
chart is issued relate to the sizes and types of lamps 
best suited for 28-32-volt lighting systems in country 
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homes and farm buildings. These recommendations 
are substantially as follows: 

Lighting of the House.—Lighting of the country 
home should receive the same careful attention as city- 
residence lighting. Install neat, harmonizing fixtures. 
Provide a flexible switch control and plenty of con- 
venient outlets for fans, irons, or portables. 

Lighting of Outbuildings.—In most cases use 20- 
watt Mazda lamps with porcelain-enameled steel dome 
reflector. 

Stock Barns.—Feeding alleys, 20-watt lamps at 20- 
foot spacing. Cleaning alleys, one 20-watt lamp for 
each stall with not more than 4 or 5 lamps to a switch. 
Hayloft and chute, one 20-watt lamp and dome re- 
flector. : 

Hog House.—20-watt lamps, 15 to 20 feet apart, 
over feeding alley. 

Garage.—Two 10 or 20-watt lamps and socket for 
trouble lamp. 

Silo —A 50-watt Mazda C lamp or larger, depend- 
ing on height, and concentrating reflector located at 
top. 

Barnyard.—A 75-watt Mazda C lamp and dome re- 
flector mounted on 15-foot pole. 

Motor Loads—Where desirable, provide for small 
motor loads, such as for washers, churns, water pump. 

















































































SOME ADVANTAGES OF BEVEL-CORNERED 
CONDUIT BOXES. 


By GrEorGE W. CHASE. 























In wiring finished buildings with flexible metallic 
conduit, bevel-cornered outlet boxes are much more 
satisfactory than square-cornered boxes for switch, 
baseboard and similar outlets. By reference to Figs. 1 
and 2 it is evident that with bevel-cornered boxes the 
conduit enters almost at right angles to the bottom of 
the box when the box is drawn out of the outlet hole. 
This permits of the outlet hole through the plaster 
being the same size as the body of the box. Enough 
additional plaster must be removed from in front of 
the laths, as shown in the illustration, at the top and 
the bottom of the outlet hole to provide fastening space 
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1.—Flexible Metallic Condult In Place in Bevel-Cornered 
Box and Box Ready to Be Replaced in Outlet Hole. 
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Fig. 2.—Outlet Box in Final Position in Partition. 


for the ears where the screws are to hold them against 
the lath. 

Furthermore, when the box is inserted in the par- 
tition, as shown in Fig. 2, the flexible conduit then as- 
sumes a position almost at right angles to its first po- 
sition, as shown in Fig. 1. This insures easy finishing. 
The switch plate should, where a careful workman is 
handling the job, cover the hole made in the plaster. 
In general, where the space that is lost through the 
provision of the bevel-corner is not required in the 
box, the bevel-cornered box is preferable to a square- 
cornered one. 





FACTS ABOUT THE NATIONAL ELEC- 
TRICAL SAFETY CODE. 


A valuable bulletin of 84 pages entitled “Scope and 
Application of the National Electrical Safety Code” 
has been issued by the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is designated as Circular No. 72 and 
is intended to aid those to whose attention the Safety 
Code has been called and those who are contemplating 
its adoption or use, in acquiring the necessary familiar- 
ity with its intent and scope. The need for the Code 
is explained and 100 typical examples of personal 
injuries by electricity are given, most of them avoid- 
able by observance of the rules. The method of 
arrangement of the Code to promote its convenient 
use and the intended manner of application of the 
Code by engineers and inspectors are briefly explained. 
A short summary is also given of the provisions of 
each of the four principal parts of the Code and the 
preliminary section on grounding. 

As the Code is being adopted on trial by many 
administrative bodies and public utility companies, it 
is expected that this circular will facilitate its introd- 
duction and aid in its interpretation. A copy of the 


circular can be obtained by sending 20 cents in money 
order or cash to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Both 
electrical contractors and inspectors will find this cir- 
cular of value in giving them a good general idea of 
the National Electrical Safety Code prepared by the 
Bureau of Standards. 
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Battery Trucks in Westinghouse W. ee aaa of Elec- 
tric for Coal Delivery—Railroad’s Parcel Express Van 





ELECTRIC VEHICLE BUSINESS IN 
ENGLAND. 


The Electric Vehicle Committee of Great Britain 
in its annual report hopes for further concessions to 
be granted by British Government Departments to 
lectric vehicle business owing to the beneficial effect 
that the use of electrics has in conserving grain and 
petrol supplies. The adoption of such vehicles for 
short distance commercial work continues to make 
satisfactory progress in England considering all the 
difficulties. But for war restrictions many more 
would be in use. 

At last the knowledge that in actual commercial 
service the electric vehicle provides the cheapest means 
of transporting a given weight of goods a given dis- 
tance in urban transport and delivery duty, is diffus- 
ing far and wide in commercial circles. As soon as 
normal conditions return a great demand for electric 
vehicles will be manifest, and the committee says: “It 
behooves British motor manufacturers, as well as the 
electrical manufacturers who are anxious to take up 
the manufacture of the electrical equipment, to con- 
sider the question of design and methods of manufac- 
ture.” It is believed that even with fully developed 
manufacturing resources it will take many years to 
exhaust the possibilities that lie ahead for the applica- 
tion of electrics in urban and suburban delivery and 
passenger carrying work. 





STORAGE BATTERY TRACTORS AT 
ESSINGTON. 


In the next issue will be described the new plant 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Essington, near Philadelphia, Pa., a plant that 
is about the last word in design for efficient works 
organization. 

The importance of reducing the amount of han- 
dling and of making apparatus interchangeable was 
prominently in mind throughout the design of the 
plant. In no better way is this illustrated than in the 
case of work’s trucks and cars and tractors. 








Storage Battery Tractor Used at New Westinghouse Works.lowered and the load-factory increased. 
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All railroad track is standard gauge throughout, in 
foundry, machine shops, erecting shops; in fact, 
throughout the entire works. The flexibility of this is 
at once apparent when considering the matter of 
freight movement or transfer of material from place, 
whether from shop to shop or from the Essington to 
the Pittsburgh works, or elsewhere where railroad 
trackage is involved. 

In the illustration is shown one of the many storage 
battery trucks or tractors used about the work. This 
tractor is of standard gauge, and even the couplings 
are standard equipment, that permit coupling the 
tractor to standard railroad freight cars, and vice 
versa. The Westinghouse Company is employing a 
number of this type of truck and other types of stor- 
age battery tractors, about the Essington works, some 
of which use lead batteries and some Edison batteries. 





MOTORIZING EXISTING TRUCK 
EQUIPMENT. 


Somewhat recently there was-introduced a three- 
wheel electric tractor unit, designed to replace a team 
of horses, while otherwise employing existing truck 
equipment. 

One of these units is a three-wheel model, propelled 
by the forward electric wheel, and is of a length about 
equal to a span of horses. The speed when loaded is 
approximately 50 per cent faster than that of a team, 
and about 100 per cent when running empty. 

This model is expected to accomplish results ordi- 
narily achieved by two teams and drivers. The plan 
is to use one tractor in connection with two wagons. 
no change being made in wagon construction, other 
than to remove the tongue and the whippletree, and to 
substitute therefor a suitable, flexible or bale, connec- 
tion, which will enter into the coupling at either side 
of the electric tractor. 

It is understood that a number of these electric 
tractor installations are working very satisfactorily in 
practice. 





BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES FOR MINES. 


With the existing shortage of labor and abnormal 
demand for fuel, mine operators turn of necessity to 
electrification as the only way of increasing their out- 
put at the same time alleviating the labor situation 
which is now so serious. 

The storage battery locomotive for mine haulage 
offers the very great advantage that it may be used 
without the dangers of trolleys and the necessity of 
installing the trolley and educating the miners of the 
dangers. The storage battery locomotive, being self- 
contained, may be put to work directly it reaches the 
mine. Moreover, by charging the batteries at night, 
which is about the only time they may be charged 
unless battery exchange is in vogue, overloaded sta- 
tions are able to be relieved, rates of energy will be 
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Electric Deliveries for the “Black 


Diamond” 


The Electric Truck Successfully Meets the Requirements of Coal De- 
livery — Conclusive Data on Electric Truck Performance in Boston 


By A. JACKSON MARSHALL 


VEN though we are credited with relatively short 
memories, the vicissitudes of last winter, particu- 
larly those resulting from scarcity of coal, have 

been too indelibly stamped on our minds to be rapidly 
eradicated by a few days of warm weather. Besides, 
there is another winter coming and there are no assur- 
ances that it will be free from vexing coal problems. 
Therefore, having had one series of severe lessons, 
and with prospects of others likely to be encountered, 
it behooves us to take such steps as may be necessary 
to adequately fortify ourselves, and one of the most 
important phases of the coal situation which may be 
anticipated and provided for is that of transportation, 
particularly in the delivery of coal from the railroad 
cars to the place of consumption. 

The horse, heretofore the most popular motive 
power, is rapidly being shown to be a liability rather 
than an asset, and while such means of locomotion 
may be called upon in emergency, the far-sighted and 
progressive coal dealers are rapidly discarding such 
inefficient motive power for the tireless, dependable, 
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Convertible Coal and Ice Delivery Electric Truck in Chicago. 
sturdy and economical motor truck; and many dealers 
who have approached their delivery problems from a 
transportation engineering basis, have selected electric 
trucks, which have proven most satisfactory in service. 


A CONCRETE EXAMPLE. 


An interesting comparison of the performance of 
an electric truck and two gasoline trucks operated in 
Boston is as follows: Three trucks were employed on 
a contract for coal to be delivered to the State House 
on Beacon Hill. The round trip from the loading plat- 
form was 3.7 miles, conditions of loading and unload- 
ing were exactly the same, and the time constituted a 


full day’s performance for each truck. The “electric” 
was a six-ton unit, while the gas trucks were five-ton, 
and four and one-half ton, respectively. The five-ton 
gas truck delivered 49 tons of coal-in 12 trips; the 
four and one-half ton gas truck 40 tons in 13 trips, 
and the six-ton “electric” 86 tons in 13 trips. The 
actual running time of the electric truck was from 7:12 
in the morning until 4:40 in the afternoon, with one- 
half hour out for lunch. It will.be noticed from these 
figures that the “electric” was consistently overloaded, 
and that both gas trucks were underloaded. The bat- 
tery of the electric truck was “boosted” once during 
this period. 

It is interesting to note that the two gas trucks 
hauled practically the same amount of coal during the 
day that was hauled by one electric truck. That this 
was not a freak performance of the “electric” is evi- 
denced by the fact that the next day the “electric” 
carried 12 loads of 78 tons, and the following day 12 
loads of 76 tons, making a total of 240 tons in three 
nine-hour days. This same “electric,” a few days 
later on shorter hauls, delivered 12314 tons of coal 
in 19 loads, leaving with the first load at 7:12 a. m. 
and finishing at the garage at 5:05 p. m. with about 
34 of an hour rest at noon. The loading time was 
six minutes per load and the actual miles covered were 
26%. The company operating these trucks estimates 
that its cost per diem on the gasoline trucks is from 
50 to 70 per cent greater than it is on an “electric.” 


DaTA ON COAL DELIVERIES. 


The following data on operating cost for coal 
delivery is the result of four years’ study and research 
work along these lines by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. In studying these figures it should be 
borne in mind that they are average costs covering 
several large installations that have been in opcration 
for a number of years. 

It should be noted that in the data given the price 
of gasoline is quoted at 16c per gallon which is consid- 
erably below the present price, and would greatly 
affect the total yearly expense given of $430. 

While economy and efficiency both favor the “elec- 
tric,” as the above statements show, there is still 
another factor which we have not considered and that 
is the humane element. Anyone who has ever watched 
a struggling team of horses hauling a 4 or 5-ton load 
of coal over wet pavement, or an icy road, or who has 
seen them strain every muscle, with heads bent nearly 
to the ground in the effort to haul this load up a steep 
hill, has probably been impressed with the thought 
that the requirements of modern haulage demand some- 
thing more powerful than the “animal motor.” While 
buildings have continued to increase in size and the 
demand for fuel has grown in proportion, many dealers 
have continued to use the same delivery methods that 
were used a decade ago when the horse was quite 
capable of performing the necessary labor. But today, 
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Etectric Coal-Delivery Truck That 


when a commodity such as coal must be supplied in 
such great bulk, it is not only uneconomical to use 
horse equipment, but inhumane and illogical. 

The simplicity of. operation is also an argument for 
the “electric” as it does not require a skilled mechanic 
for a driver, and its necessary repairs are slight and 
infrequent, a feature of considerable importance these 
days of depleted man-power and scarcity of machined 
repair material. 


ESTIMATE FOR COAL DELIVERY. 
(5-ton rating.) 
Average maximum load (appx.), pounds 
Hours per trip for loadin 
Hours per trip for unloading 
Mileage per trip 
Hours per working day 


Vehicles. 


Average running speed, 
miles per hour 
Hours per trip, standing 
Hours per trip, moving. . 
Hours per trip, total 
Average number 
per 9-hour day 
Miles per day 
Tons delivered per day.. 
Days used per year...... 
Vehicle miles per year. 
Tons delivered per year. . 
Expense—Annual. 
Tires or shoeing, etc.... 
Repairs 
Battery 
Veterinary 
Lubricants 
Electricity at 3 cts. per 
w-hr 
Gasoline at 16 
gallon 
Feed 
Garage or stable 
Driver and helper 
Depreciation : 
Interest 
Insurance 


ets. per 


Total annual expense $3,610 
Cost per day 3.30 
Cost per ton, delivered... 54 
Cost per mile. 





Is Proving Economical in Boston. 


PARCEL EXPRESS DELIVERY TRUCK. 


The London & North-Western Railway (England) 
has recently introduced into its delivery service an 
electric storage battery van or truck for delivering and 
collecting parcels and similar forms of light baggage 
and freight handled by the railway company, by ex- 
press. This van is one with a capacity of 50 cwt. 
(5600 pounds), and is driven by two compound- 
wound motors, each capable of delivering from 2% to 
7 horsepower, depending upon the load and speed of 
the van. The motors operate on the well-known 
series-parallel principle. One feature of especial inter- 
est is that the approved standard charging plug of the 

lectric Vehicle Committee is used, by which by means 
of interlocking, the battery cannot be charged unless 
the vehicle control is in the off position. 

The frame is of pressed steel, giving strength and 
lightness. The -battery consists of 40 cells with a 
capacity of 226 ampere-hours on the five-hour basis, 
and is of the Ironclad-Exide type. 





CHANGING BATTERIES IN FIVE MINUTES. 


It requires about five minutes for the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston to effect a change 
of batteries under ordinary circumstances. 

A General Vehicle Gompany’s demountable cradle 
is employed with an elevating hand truck and hydraulic 
lift. The truck is driven over the hydralic lift so that 
the suspended battery is directly above. The hand 
truck is then rolled in and the hydraulic lift raised 
until the battery compartment hooks disengage. The 
hydraulic lift is then lowered and the battery hauled 
awzy to the skids upon which it rests while charging. 
The reverse process takes place when placing a fully 
charged battery under the truck. 
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Improved Lifting Magnet—Welding High-Speed Tips on 
Tools Promotes Economy—Construction and Safety Tools 


OHIO MILL-TYPE LIFTING MAGNET. 


The lifting magnet illustrated herewith is the result 
of many years’ work in the design and manufacture 
of magnets, and while in general it conforms to the 
accepted standards of construction admitted to be most 
efficient, it possesses several detail features calculated 
to eliminate causes which have been the most frequent 
sources of operating trouble, 

The most serious and expensive troubles have been 
grounds, open ends and short-circuits due to the loosen- 
ing of internal screw and nut connections caused by 
the severe vibration and jolts to which magnets are 
subjected, but are eliminated in this magnet by the 
exclusive use of welded connections and of all-asbestos 
insulation. 

The next most serious trouble has been the break- 
age and loosening of bolts, leading finally to breakage 
of outer rings, which means renewable outer rings for 
this reason. To eliminate this trouble, this magnet 
ring is over 8 inches high and is secured by heavy 
chrome-vanadium steel studs with nuts on top of the 
case protected by ribs raised from the outer rim of the 
cast-steel case. 

Other valuable improvements are minimum head 
room, ample copper in coil, heat-radiating ribs on top 
and bottom, and flexible armored leads anchored in the 
case and welded directly to the coil. All of these im- 
provements combine to produce exceptionally high all- 
day, all-year lifting efficiency for the Ohio mill-type 








Mill-type Lifting Magnet with a Heavy Load. 


lifting magnet, which is made by the Ohio Electric & 
Controller Company, 5900 Maurice Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


SAVING MONEY BY ARC WELDING 
OF TOOLS. 


Arc welding has been brought prominently before 
the public through the fact that it was used to restore 
the broken engine castings of the interned German 
ships. When breaking these castings the Germans 


Arc Welding High-Speed Tips on Tool Shanks of Ordinary 
Steel. 


thought they could not be repaired, and that it would 
require a year or more to replace them. However, 
even before the ships could be otherwise overhauled 
and made ready for transport service, the broken cast- 
ings had all been repaired and were as good as new. 
This achievement has impressed the value of arc weld- 
ing upon the minds of many shop managers, and in 
many plants castings and other parts of apparatus 
which in the past would have been scrapped as hope- 
lessly damaged are now perfectly restored by the arc- 
welding process at small cost and great saving of time. 

One large manufacturer, working on munitions, 
has installed a Westinghouse arc-welding equipment 
for the sole purpose of making tools for turning shells. 

Ordinarily these tools are made from high-speed 
steel and cost about $12 each. This manufacturer used 
high-speed steel for the tip of the tool only, welding it 
to a shank of common machine steel, and in this man- 
ner the tools are produced at a cost of $2 to $4. For 
several weeks this plant has been turning out 240 
welded tools per day, the men working in shifts of 
four, which is the capacity of this outfit. 

The equipment consists of a 500-ampere arc-weld- 
ing motor-generator with standard control panel, and 
three outlet panels for metal-electrode welding and 
one special outlet panel for the use of either metal or 
graphite electrodes. This special panel is intended to 
take care of special filling or cutting processes. 

These four panels are distributed about the shops 
at the most advantageous points for doing the work, 
it not being necessary to have them near the motor- 
generator or main control panel. 
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For tool making, which involves the hardest grades 
of steel, a preheating oven is used; not because it is 
necessary for making a perfect weld, but because 
otherwise the hard steel is likely to crack from unequal 
cooling, and also because preheating makes it easier 
to finish the tool after the welding process has been 
completed. For ordinary arc-welding operations the 
preheating oven is never used. 





LINEMEN’S SAFETY TOOLS. 


The demand for continuity of service, the present- 
day tendency of following safety methods, the policy 
of companies to protect their men against mishap at 
all cost because of the moral as well as the legal aspect 
have created a market for tools that will permit line- 











Fig. 1—Two Bush Wire Cutters Unwrapping Tie Wire. 


men to carry on work that at best is dangerous with a 
minimum of risk. To fill the demand for time, labor- 
saving and safety-making tools the Bush Electric Tool 
& Manufacturing Works, Redlands, Cal., has for many 
years been adding to its various products in the way 
of linemen’s and electricians’ appliances. These appli- 
ances comprise such tools as safety hot-tapping ma- 
chines, safety hot-wire cutter, fuse grabbers, ground- 
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ing clamps, all-steel folding pole support, paint bucket 
for preventing paint from spilling, paint brush cans, 
safety stagings, and transformer hoisting devices. Only 
four of these tools are shown here. 

The Bush wire cutter is used for cutting tie wires 
as when changing insulators on high-voltage lines with- 
out killing the line. In Fig. 1 are shown two Bush cut- 
ters being used as pliers for unwrapping a tie wire. 
These wire cutters are manufactured for use on 30,000 
volts direct from the pole, but for higher voltages a 
safety staging is recommended. 

The Bush fuse grabber, shown in Fig. 2, takes hold 
of a fuse just like you would with your hand. This 
piece of apparatus has a positive grip, locks shut on 
the fuse, will catch hold of both the pieces of the fuse 
if blown in two, and will handle glass as well as com- 
posite fuses. Different diameters of fuses can be han- 
dled with equal readiness because adjustment of the 
jaws takes place automatically. The fuse grabber is 
light and simple to handle and is ruggedly built so as 
to be able to withstand the ordinary rough usage ac- 
corded linemen’s tools. 

In Figs. 3 and 4 are shown two views, the open and 
closed views, respectively, of the Bush all-steel folding 
pole support. This tool is used to assist raising and 
lowering transmission line poles. The folding feature 
is important, effecting great economy of wagon space. 
This tool can be set up and taken down at a moment’s 
notice, without the use of any other tools; it cannot 
collapse under load and is practically indestructible. 
As a time saver it stands alone; as a safety device it 
is supreme, its users claim. The Bush folding pole 
support has been in constant use for more than three 
years on some very heavy pole raising work. 

The grounding clamp illustrated in Fig. 5 is in- 
tended to replace the common grounding chain, which 
is dangerous. This clamp is particularly useful when 
grounding a circuit to the overhead grounded con- 
ductor. The tool may also be used for making tem- 
porary taps on hot wires. 


























Fig. 2.—Bush Fuse Grab- 
ber With Fuse in Grip. 


Figs. 3 and 4.—All-Steel Pole Support Open and Folded 
Up Respectively. 
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Fig. 5.—Ground Clamp and Tem- 
porary Tap. 
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EASTERN STATES. 


BATH, ME —Bath & Brunswick 
Light & Power Company is planning to 
commence work at once on the erection 
of a one-story addition, about 25x30 
feet in size, to its local gas plant. J. R. 
Humphries is manager. 


ACUSHNET, MASS—Acushnet 
Process Company has awarded a con- 
tract to the B. F. Smith Company, 22 
Mason street, Pawtucket, R. I., for the 
erection of a boiler plant at its works. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Boston & Maine 
Railroad Company has commenced the 
construction of a two-story signal 
tower, about 25x40 feet in size, in the 
Charlestown district of Boston. The 
structure will cost $10,000. The H. 
Wales Lines Company, 134 State street, 
Meriden, Conn., is the contractor. 


BATAVIA, N. Y.—The city will shut 
down its municipal plant on West Main 
street and buy Niagara power through 
the Genesee Light & Power Company 
to operate its sewerage pumping ma- 
chinery and to light its streets. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—An electric 
lighting and power system will be es- 
tablished at Shipbuilding Slip No. 2, 
3rooklyn, for the United States Gov- 
ernment. Address C. W. Parks, Chief 
of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Prest-O-Lite 
Company is said to be contemplating 
the erection of a charging plant here. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Fire, on June 19 
destroyed eight buildings at the Erie 
County Home and Hospital, including 
a two-story stone engine plant, the en- 
tire loss being estimated at approxi- 
mately $200,000: 


BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Wheat’s Ice 
Cream Company, 236 Elm street, is hav- 
ing preliminary plans prepared for the 
erection of a one-story power plant on 
Hoag avenue, Akron, N. Y. R. J. Reid- 
path & Son, Builders’ Exchange, Buf- 
falo, are architects and engineers: 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Ithaca Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation has filed notice of a 
change in its corporate name to the 


New York State Gas & Electric Cor- ° 


poration. 


NEW YORK, N, Y. — Huff Elec- 
tric Static Separator Company, a Maine 
corporation, has filed notice of authori- 
zation to operate in New York with a 
capital of $1,000,000. H. S. Gould, 37 
Wall street, will act as local represen- 
tative. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Westinghouse 
Lamp Company has leased property at 
536-46 West Twenty-third street, to pro- 
vide for extensions. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Kings County 
Lighting Company has been granted 
permission to borrow from the Empire 
Trust Company $265,000 for improve- 
ments. Address secretary of the com- 
pany. 


BAYONNE, N. J.—Babcock & Wil- 
cox Company, East Third street, manu- 


facturer of boilers, etc., has recently 
inaugurated operations in a large new 
addition to its plant, about 150x330 feet. 
The structure, with equipment, is es- 
timated to cost about $1,500,000. 


BAYONNE, N. J.—The Board of 
Education has awarded a contract to 
the Dugan-Foerst Engineering Com- 
pany, 499 Broadway, for electrical work 
in connection with. improvements at its 
public school building No. 3, at $3,970. 


BOONTON, N. J.—The Board of AIl- 
dermen is considering the early instal- 
lation of an electrically-operated pump 
at the municipal water works. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The City Council 
is planning for extensions in the elec- 
tric street lighting system on Mt. Eph- 
raim avenue, commencing at Ferry ave- 
nue. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—In connection with 
extensive improvements and additions 
to its plant, the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, it is proposed to install 
new equipment in the power plant to 
provide for an increase in the present 
capacity, including new condenser and 
generating set, etc. Marvin A. Neeland 
is president. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Public Service 


Electric Company is making rapid prog- 
ress in the installation of a new elec- 
tric-lighting system in the North Cam- 


den district. Arc lighting units are 


being utilized. 


DOVER, N. J—New Jersey Power 
& Light Company has inaugurated op- 
erations in the new 3500-kilowatt tur- 
bine recently installed in the new addi- 
tion to its plant. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Dusenberg Mo- 
tors Corporation, Newark avenue, is 
considering plans for the construction 
of a one-story extension to the boiler 
plant at its works. J. M. Didrickson is 
engineer for the company. 


FORDS, N. J.—Standard Under- 
ground Cable Company, 26 Washington 
street, Perth Amboy, is planning to 
commence work at once on the erection 
of the proposed new plant on property 
recently acquired at Fords. It is said 
that the works will give employment to 
over 2,000 men. 


GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J.—The 
Public Service Railway Company is 
planning for the construction of a 
branch traction line to the townsite be- 
ing developed by the New York Ship- 
building Corporation. 


HARRISON, N. J—Henry R. 
Worthington Company, Harrison ave- 
nue, manufacturer of pumps, pumping 
equipment, etc., has acquired property 
adjoining its plant, about 66x228 feet, 
at Ann street and Ogden avenue, to be 
used, it is said, for extensions. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—Plans are being 
prepared for an electric transmission 
line to be established by the United 
States Government. C. W. Parks, chief 
of’ Bureau of Yards and aoa Navy 
Department, Washington, D. 


JERSEY CITY, N. \--Peakeytheede 


Railroad Company is having plans pre- 
pared for the erection of new additions 
to its various shops, including a new 
engine plant at Kearny, the construction 
of a new extension to the engine house 
at Phillipsburg, and a new one-story en- 
gine plant and oil house at South Am- 
boy. 


NEWTON, N. J.—In its annual bud- 
get, the Town Council has arranged an 
appropriation of $8,000 to provide for 
the maintenance of the electric street- 
lighting system for a period of one year. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Public Service 
Railway Company will install new poles 
and equipment for its traction system 
in Adeline street, from Liberty to Cass 
streets. An ordinance authorizing this 
work has been passed by the Board of 
Commissioners. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Electric Contract- 
ing Company, 106 East Hanover street, 
has submitted a low bid to the Board 
of Commissioners for the installation of 
new 100-watt lighting units on the 
Bridge street bridge. 


ALTOONA, PA.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has commenced the installation 
of a new private telephone and telegraph 
system on its middle division between 
Altoona and Marysville. Heretofore 
the system has been operated in three 
sections, and with the completion of the 
new lines will be used in four sections, 
to include Mill Creek, Tyrone Forges, 
and Mifflin. 


ENOLA, PA.—Contract has _ been 
awarded by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to S. N. Shoemacker & Son, 
1545 North Sixth street, Harrisburg, 
for alterations and improvements in its 
local one-story power plant and engine 
shop. 


HARRISBURG, PA. -» Harrisburg 
Light & Power Company is making ex- 
tensive improvements in its plant. Con- 
siderable equipment is being installed, 
including two 150-horsepower turbines, 
two double fans, and work will soon be 
commenced on the installation of a 51)- 
horsepower boiler. C. W. Kaltwasser is 
general manager. 


MIDDLETOWN, PA.—The United 
States Government, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, has made announcement that a 
large new electrical substation will be 
erected at the new supply depot now 
in course of construction. 


NORTH BESSEMER, PA—New- 
fields By-Product Coal Company has 
awarded a contract for the erection of 
a new one-story power plant at its prop- 
erties, about 40x125 feet. The Nicola 
Building Company, Dennison and Penn 
avenues, Pittsburgh, is the contractor. 


PARKSBURG, PA.—Parksburg Iron 
& Steel Company is making rapid prog- 
ress in the erection of the power house 
and addition ‘to its local plant. The 
structure will be one-story, and is esti- 
mated to cost $12,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Philadel- 
phia Electric Company has filed notice 
with the Public Service Commission of 
the issuance of bonds for $1,500,000, to 
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provide for improvements and exten- 
sions in its plant and system. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will build a 
new engine plant at its York works. The 
company is having preliminary plans 
prepared for the erection of a new en- 
gine plant at its Blairsville plant. 


READING, PA.—Metropolitan Edi- 
son Company has filed notice with the 
Public Service Commission of a bond 
issue for $52,000, to provide for im- 
provements, extensions, etc. 

SAYRE, PA—Sayre Electric Com- 
pany will increase the capacity of its 
boiler plant by the installation of new 
boiler equipment. It is understood that 


. one of the units formerly used at the 


works of the Binghamton Light, Heat 
& Power Company, a subsidiary organi- 
zation, will be utilized at the local plant. 


SCRANTON, PA—Barren Light & 
Power Company has filed notice with 
the Public Service Commission of a 
bond issue for $50,000, to provide for 
extensions, improvements, etc. 


\WILLIAMSPORT, PA.— Lycoming 
Rubber Company has awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of the proposed 
new one-story boiler plant at its works, 
about 87x87 feet in dimensions. The 
structure will cost about $50,000. The 
McNally Building Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass., is the contractor. 


NORFOLK, VA.—The United States 
Government, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Washington, D. C., is planning 
for the installation of a power house 
and generating plant for the hospital 
reservation at the local navy yards. 


MERCERS, W. VA.—Mercers Min- 
ing Company has awarded a contract 
to the Charleston Concrete Construction 
Company, Union Trust __ building, 
‘harleston, for the erection of a power 
plant at its properties. 


SOUTH LA GRANGE, GA. (P. O. 
La Grange).—The town will hold an 
election July 24 to vote on $25,000 
bonds to construct an electric light sys- 
tem. C. A. Coleman, mayor. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Street cars 
are again running on all lines of the Co- 
lumbus Railway, Power & Electric Com- 
pany. About 550 men have returned to 
work after a two-day strike. It was 
agreed to submit all differences’ to the 
national war labor board and to run 
cars pending its action. 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO.—At a spe- 

cial election held it was voted to sell 
the electric, light plant.. The Dayton 
Power & Light Company has submitted 
a proposition to light the streets and 
furnish light and power to the citizens. 
It is probable that the contract will 
be entered into with that company. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Electric rail- 
way traffic between Evansville, Ind., and 
Henderson, Ky., 12 miles south of 
this city, has been suspended as the 
result of the city of Henderson shutting 
off the power for the Henderson Trac- 
tion Company. No street cars are run- 
ning in Henderson as the power for the 
city lines is also shut off. The traction 
company, it is said, has had no Tran- 
chise for nearly two years and city offi- 
cials and officers of the company have 
been unable to agree upon terms. The 
Henderson Traction Company operates 
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DATES AHEAD. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual 
convention, Cleveland, Ohio, July 17- 
20. Secretary, Harry C. Brown, 101 
West 40th street, New York City. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Sep- 
tember 9-14. Secretary, John F. Kelly, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Northwest Electric Light and 
Power Association; affiliated with N. 
E. L. A. Annual convention, Septem- 
ber 11, 1918. Secretary, George L. 
Myers, Pacific Power & Light Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 


International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Annual conven- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., September 24-27. 
Secretary, Clarence R. George, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

New England Section of the Na- 


tional Electric Light Association. An- 
nual meeting, Hotel Kimball, Spring- 


field, Mass., September 27 and 28. 
Secretary, Miss O. A. Bursiel, Boston, 
Mass. 


American Electrochemical Society. 
Fall meeting, Princeton, N. J., Sep- 
tember 29 to October 1. Secretary, 
Prof. J. W. Richards, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. 


American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 8 and 9. Secretary, E. 
B. Burritt, 8 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Kansas Public Service Association. 
Annual meeting, Kansas City, Kans., 
October 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 

J. W. Austin, Cottonwood Falls, 
Kans. 











the business of the Henderson Street Car 
Company and both are in turn con- 
trolled by the Evansville (Ind.) Rail- 
ways Company. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Amer- 
ican Hominy Company has awarded 
the contract to the Bedford Stone & 
Construction Company for the erection 
of a six-story mill building at Plant A 
at West Eighteenth street and the Belt 
Railroad. Estimated cost $100,000. Re- 
inforced concrete, faced with brick. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A war bo- 
nus of three cents an hour has been 
given to the motormen and conductors 
of the Indianapolis Traction and Ter- 
minal Company. Robert I. Todd, presi- 
dent of the company, estimates that this 
bonus will add more than $100,000 a 
year to the operating expenses. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Charles J. 
Wacher has taken the contract for 
building a $45,000 addition to the plant 
of the Oakes Company, manufacturers 
of automobile parts. 


PERU, IND—A survey has been 
completed of the Wabash, Mississinewa 
and Eel rivers by W. H. Basset, hydrau- 
lic engineer, of Springfield, O., for wa- 
ter power for the city of Peru. The 
city council will consider the erection of 
a large power plant along one of the 
streams. It is estimated that the Mis- 
sissinewa river, four miles east of Peru, 
will provide 250 horsepower from wa- 
ter impounded by a 25-foot dam. 


SEYMOUR, IND.—The power plant 
of the Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany is being repaired. 


WABASH, IND. — M. J. Hoff- 


man Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
will build four one-story factory build- 
ings for the Service Motor Company. 
Estimated cost $105,000. The buildings 
are to have reinforced concrete walls 
and steel roofs. 
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EARLY, IOWA.—The municipal elec- 
tric plant was visited by fire recently 
which caused a loss of about $1000. The 
town council has contracted for a new 
large engine and other equipment for 
the plant to cost between $7500 and 


$7800. 


AURORA, ILL—Employees of the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad Com- 
pany have received an increase of 10 
cents an hour in wages, effective June 1. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—A petition has 
been filed with the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission seeking a consolidation 
of the Central Union (Bell) Telephone 
Company and the Home (Automatic) 
Telephone Company. 


GALENA, ILL.—Contract has been 
accepted by the Interstate Light & Pow- 
er Company (Northern States Power 
Company) covering 250 horsepower in 
motors for the Blewett Mining Com- 
pany, which will be placed in operation 
early in August. 


WAUSAU, WIS.—Plans are under 
consideration for the installation of a 
central heating and light plant. It is 
probable that the contract will be let at 
any early date. Address city clerk. 


WEST BEND, WIS.—West Bend 
Heating & Lighting Company has pre- 
pared plans for a two-story addition to 
its plant to be 25x40 feet in size. Con- 
tracts are being let. Address secretary. 


WORTHINGTON, MINN.—At the 
recent election the bond issue of $40,- 
000 for enlarging the light and water 
plant carried. Address city clerk. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA.—Ottumwa Iron 
Works will add 80 horsepower in mo- 
tors to its present installation of 177 
horsepower. L. T. Chrisman Planing 
Mill is adding 30 horsepower to its 
plant. 


FREDERICKSON, MO.—The gen- 
erator at the municipal electric light 
plant burned out recently. A petition 
will be presented to the city council by 
the business men that a new one be in- 
stalled immediately. 


JOPLIN, MO:—The city council has 
authorized J. F. Lee, commissioner of 
public property and public utilities, to 
purchase the necessary lighting equip- 
ment, including over 100 new lamps, to 
take the place of arc lights and. street 
lamps. 


LEES SUMMIT, MO—A special 
election to vote bonds for municipal im- 
provements, held recently, carried. 


MARSHALL, MO.—The city is hav- 
ing plans prepared for the construction 
of an electric-lighting plant. A bond 
issue for $80,000 has recently been au- 
thorized for this purpose. Henrici & 
Lowry, Commerce building, Kansas 
City, are engineers. 


SALINA, KANS. — Salina Light, 
Power & Gas Company has increased its 
capital stock from $500,000 to $750,000. 
The increase was applied for in order 
to take care of the additional output, 
according to M. L. Derge, of the light 
company. 

WILLIAMSBURG, KANS.—Election 
was held June 27 to vote $12,500 in 
bonds for the construction of pole lines, 
wires and other necessary extensions 
for the transmission of electricity from 
Ottawa to Williamsburg. 


PIERRE, S. DAK.—The municipal 
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light and water plant, which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt 
at once. Contracts will be let for the 
different branches of the work to be 
done. Address J. A. Rose, city auditor. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Inman Veneer 
& Panel Company is_ considering 
the construction of a power plant at its 
works to provide for increased capacity. 


SARDIS, MISS.—Panola_ Electric 
Light & Power Company is considering 
the reconstruction of its plant recently 
destroyed by fire. 


PARAGOULD, ARK.—The city will 
construct an electric light and power 
plant. Address mayor. 


BRISTOW, OKLA—A new sstreet 
lighting system, including a white way 
on Main street from Fourth avenue to 
Tenth avenue and about 65 additional 
lights in the residence district, was de- 
cided on and referred to committee at 
a recent meeting of the city council. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—$10,000 
has been received by the board of pub- 
lic works for street lighting purposes. 


PONCA CITY, OKLA.—Ordinance 
passed recently providing for a special 
election on a bond issue of $35,000 for 
municipal improvements, including the 
extension and improvement of the light 
and water systems. 


WAURIKA, OKLA. — Consumers 
Light & Power Company is planning 
for the installation of new equipment 
in its plant to double the present capac- 
ity of the power house. 


BRYAN, TEX.—Improvements will 
be made in the A. and M. College ex- 
change, including a new switch board 
and a new building extension. The 
Bryan Telephone Company owns the 
college exchange. 


WESTERN STATES 


ANACONDA, MONT. — Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York, will operate a new power 
plant in connection with a smoke-treat- 
ment works to cost about $2,000,000. 
The structure will be about 50x100 feet 
in size, with installation consisting of 16 
individual generating units, each with 
rating of about 75 kilovolt-ampere 220- 
volt single-phase machines. The elec- 
tric energy will be generated at about 
75,000 volts. 


HARLOWTON, MONT.— Montana 
Flour Mills Company is making prog- 
ress on the installation of electrically- 
operated machinery in its plant to re- 
place the steam motive power hereto- 
fore used. 


PUEBLO, COLO—Banker Steam 
Motor Company has built an additional 
unit to its factory, which will be served 
electrically by the Arkansas Valley Rail- 
way Light & Power Company. 


SWANSEA, ARIZ. — Considerable 
electrical equipment will be installed in 
the new 200-ton milling plant being 
erected at the properties of the Swansea 
Mining Company. 


MOAB, UTAH.—The city has been 
without light for several days,-a cloud 
burst having carried away the power 
dam of the Moab Light & Power Cdm- 
pany. Preparations are being made to 
immediately rebuild the dam. Address 
D. Baldwin, Moab, Utah. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


EVERETT, WASH.—The City Coun- 
cil is considering plans for the early 
construction of a power station in the 
upper Sultana river district. Burns & 
McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo.,’ are en- 
gineers. 


LOON LAKE, WASH. — Consider- 
able electrical machinery and equipment 
will be installed in the new concentra- 
tion mill to be erected at the plant of 
the Loon Lake Copper Company. The 
structure is estimated to cost $40,000. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The city is hav- 
ing plans prepared for the construction 
of a one-story addition to the municipal 
auxiliary electric plant at Eastlake ave- 
nue and Nelson place. It is planned to 
use the addition as an electrical testing 
laboratory. Daniel Huntington is city 
architect. 





PROPOSALS 





SEARCHLIGHT CABLE REELS.— 
Bids will be received until July 19, cir- 
cular proposal 1009, for furnishing 80 
searchlight cable reels. For further in- 
formation address the purchasing of- 
ficer, General Engineer Depot, U. S. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


POWER PLANT EXTENSIONS.— 
Bids will be received until August 12, 
Specification 3038, for constructing pow- 
er plant extension and improvements at 
the naval station at Pearl Harbor. Es- 
timated cost, $150,000. For further in- 
formation address Chief of Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


REARRANGEMENT OF SWITCH- 
BOARDS.—Bids are wanted until July 
15, Specification 3105, for rearrange- 
ment of switchboards at the navy yard, 
Boston, Mass. 
For further information address the 
Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEM.— 
Bids will be received until July 22 on 
Specification 3131 for electric power sys- 
tem in structural shop at New York. 
For further information address the 
Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 








FUEL ECONOMY IN THE OPER- 
ATION OF HAND-FIRED POWER 
PLANTS is the title of Circular No. 7 
recently issued by the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois. The scarcity of coal last win- 
ter and the recent warnings of the Fuel 
Administration regarding the possibility 
of a shortage next winter emphasize the 
need for greater economy in the use of 
fuel. The present high rate of produc- 
tion is still insufficient to supply all 
needs and there seems to be no possi- 
bility of an increase in the output of the 
mines sufficient to satisfy every demand. 
The booklet contains 90 pages, printed 
in four colors, and shows that the aver- 
age small power plant can save 15 per 
cent of its fuel by the exercise of great- 


Estimated cost, $8500. 
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er care in equipment and operation, ef- 
fecting a saving of twelve or thirteen 
million tons per year if applied through- 
out the couatry. The purpose of the 
publication is to present to owners, man- 
agers, superintendents, engineers and 
firemen certain suggestions which will 
help them in effecting greater fuel econ- 
omy, and in determining the properties 
and characteristics of the coal purchase. 
Features of installation essential to the 
proper combustion of fuel are discussed, 
the practice to be observed in the oper- 
ation of the plant is outlined; and the 
employment of simple devices for indi- 
cating conditions of operation is de- 
scribed. 


ADDITIONS TO INDUCTANCE 
FORMULAS.—The Bureau of Stand- : 
ards, Department of Commerce, has 
just recently published Scientific Paper 
No. 320, entitled “Additions to the For- 
mulas for the Calculation of Mutual 
and Self Inductance.” This paper, com- 
piled by Frederick W. Grover, assistant 
physicist of the Bureau, furnishes a list 
of formulas for the calculation of mu- 
tual and self inductance which have ap- 
peared since the publication of the ear- 
lier paper dealing with the same sub- 
ject (Scientific Paper 169). Some of 
the formulas given, notably those for 
eccentrically placed circles, provide a 
solution for cases where none has been 
previously available; others of the for- 
mulas are extensions already well known 
or cover cases where earlier useful ex- 
pressions are available. No attempt has 
been made to include all the recent for- 
mulas but in making a selection the 
author has endeavored to present only 
those whose form is well adapted to nu- 
merical computation, or those for which 
tables have been prepared which render 
calculations reasonably simple. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR INCAN- 
DESCENT LAMPS.—The Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., has is- 
sued Circular No. 13, entitled “Standard 
Specifications for Incandescent Electric 
Lamps.” It gives the general specifica- 
tions under which lamps are purchased’ 
for the Government, including mechan- 
ical and physical characteristics of the 
lamps, the method of initial inspection 
and tests, and of tests to determine life 
and candlepower maintenance. The sec- 
ond part of the circular gives schedules 
of detailed requirements of efficiency 
rating and life performance of the var- 
ious sizes and classes of lamps covered 
by the specifications. These include 
tungsten (or Mazda) and carbon lamps 
ranging from 110 to 125 volts and 
from 220 to 250 volts. The most impor- 
tant changes introduced in this edition 
are that specifications for gas-filled 
tungsten (or Mazda) lamps are intro- 
duced, and that on vacuum tungsten 
lamps some readjustment of efficiency 
ratings has been made to meet changed 
conditions in manufacture resulting 
from the war. Since the gas-filled lamps 
have not heretofore been covered by 
these specifications and manufacturing 
conditions are at present somewhat un- 
certain, the special provision is made that 
such lamps shall not be rejected if the 
test life is not less than 1000 hours when 
the lamps are tested to 75 per cent of 
the initial candlepower, although the av- 
erage life is expected to be 1000 hours 
when tested to 80 per cent of the initial 
candlepower. The information in this 
circular was summarized in the Etec- 
a Review of April 27, 1918, page 
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Trade Activities 





International Western Electric Organized— Westinghouse 


ULUUNNNUVNTUELY HULU 


Electric Appoints New Western Representative—Catalogs 


Mechanical Appliance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has established a 
branch office at 1407 “L” street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., with C. G. Tarking- 
a in charge. Through this office the 

smpany will assist the Government and 
will also be in a position to render serv- 
ice to its customers in their relations 
with the Government. 


Chelten Electric Company, manu- 
facturer of electrical specialties, has 
moved from 314 Armat street, Philadel- 
phia, to greatly enlarged quarters at 
4859-65 Stenton avenue, where floor 
space of approximately forty to fifty 
- usand square feet is available. It is 

pected that a considerable number of 
line ‘s will be added by the company from 
time to time, although at present much 
of this space is being taken up by war 
work. 


J. A. Whaley & Company, New 
York City, are now making their pat- 
ented linen shade for electric lights, 
known under the trade name of “Kno- 
Glair,” in a variety of plain colors and 
in many cretonne effects. They are 
made of linen and slip over the electric 
lamp in such a way as to entirely cover 
it. These shades may be used on sizes 
of incandescent lamps from 10 watts up 
to 40 watts when the lamps are in either 
upright or drop positions or at an angle. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company announces a change 
in representation in its western district, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prescott C. Ritchie has been appointed 
district representative to succeed H. S. 
Johnson, whose resignation became ef- 
fective June 30. Mr. Ritchie has had a 
considerable amount of experience in 
the automobile industry, having been in 
charge of headquarters’ inquiry work 
for the western district in the main of- 
fice of the company, for a number of 
years, and prior to that time he was 
connected with the Thomas B. Jeffrey 
Company at Kenosha, Wis. 


Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., is distributing Bulletin No. 1000H 

“Safety First Motor Switch Condu- 
lets, ZY Series,” Each condulet of the 
series illustrated and described consists 
ot a substantial cast-iron, weatherproof 
housing that contains a combined snap 
switch and fuse block. They protect 
from shock the switch operator and the 
person renewing fuses and withstand 
the roughest usage. Condulets of the 
ZY series include one and two-gang 
types, each with numerous sizes and ar- 
rangements of conduit hubs. They are 
suitable for use with all .kinds of small, 
motor-driven machinery, and are par- 
ticularly valuable in knitting. and weav- 
ing mills. Steam-tight marine condulets 
of the V and VH series, with key socket 
attachment, are described in detail, and 
illustrations showing installations of this 
_ ice are also contained in the bulle- 
In 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has recently issued a booklet en- 
titled, “Guarding the Grade Crossings.” 
This book gives a comprehensive de- 
scription of National trolley guard as 
a preventive of grade crossing acci- 
dents and shows numerous views of 
roads where this protection is used. 
A copy of this will be sent on request. 


Arrow Electric Company, Hartford, 
Conn., recently established in its fac- 
tory a room called the “War Room,” in 
which trophies and souvenirs from the 
30 employes of the company in Gov- 
ernment service are exhibited. The 
young women in the factory have or- 
ganized aclub called the “Red Cross 
Girls” and have the use of the War 
Room as a meeting place for work or 
pleasure. 


Car Trust Equipment Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., announces its recent in- 
corporation with an authorized capital- 
ization of $225,000, to operate in the 
electric railway field. The new company 
will have nothing to do with the local 
street car situation, but has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of buying and 
selling car equipment such as is used in 
the smaller cities of the country. At 
the present time the company contem- 
plates supplying 30 cars for the city lines 
in Terre Haute, Ind., operated by the 
Terre Haute Traction & Light Company. 


Robert A. Ilg, head of the Ilg Elec- 
tric Ventilating Company, Chicago, has 
purchased several parcels of land, com- 
prising 23 acres, near Niles, Ill., which 
he has turned over to the company for 
the use of its employes. The property 
will be improyed and used as a recrea- 
tion farm. A large part of the land is 
virgin forest, in which five cottages will 
be built at once, and these will be added 
to as they are needed. An opportunity 
for gardening will be afforded, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be divided among 
the employes. Mr. Ilg is enthusiastic as 
to the benefits which will accrue to em- 
ployes by reason of this enterprise. 


Bastian-Blessing Company, Chica- 
go, has: recently issued a very attractive 
catalog, descriptive of the Rego line of 
welding and cutting apparatus, lead 
burning equipment, regulators, etc. The 
Rego line of welding and cutting appar- 
atus is the result of ten years’ active en- 
gineering and manufacturing experience 
in oxy-gas lines and twenty years’ in 
regulator construction. One of the most 
notable features pointed out is that the 
flashback, the most annoying and costly 
habit of oxy-acetylene torches, has been 
eliminated. Complete units are outlined 
in the first part of the catalog with de- 
tailed descriptions of regulators and 
torches given on the succeeding pages, 
accompanying which are many splen- 
did illustrations. M. Keith Dunham, 


formerly a consulting engineer of New 
York City, is engineer in charge of ap- 
paratus. 


Remy Electric Company Division 
of the United States Motors Corpora- 
tion, will move its general offices from 
Detroit, Mich., back to Anderson, Ind., 
within the next month. This announce- 
ment has been made by John G. Wood, 
of Indianapolis, who has been manager 
of the Anderson plant of the Remy 
Electric Company. It is also announced 
that Mr. Wood will be succeeded here 
by O. F. Conklin, who has been in De- 
troit and that George McMahan will be 
assistant to Mr. Conklin. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is making rapid progress in 
the erection of a new addition to its 
building No. 31, two-story, about 45x65 
feet, and alterations in the existing 
structure. The work is estimated to 
cost $14,000. The company is having 
plans prepared for the construction of 
a new plant on property recently ac- 
quired at East Ferry street and Fill- 
more avenue, Buffalo, about 195x415 
feet in size. The initial structure will 
be three-story brick and steel, and will 
be devoted to the manufacture of in- 
candescent lamps. The plant, which will 
have a capacity of about 90,000 lamps 
per day, will cost about $250,000. 

Western Electric Company an- 
nounces the organization of the Inter- 
national Western Electric Company, 
Inc., with offices at 195 Broadway, New 
York City, which will devote itself ex- 
clusively to the foreign business of the 
parent company. Heretofore the ex- 
port business of the company, mainly 
in South America, was handled by the 
distributing houses but largely by the 
New York office. The sales of its ap- 
paratus to foreign allied and associated 
companies have been handied through 
the foreign sales division of the general 
department, while its interest in asso- 
ciated and allied companies and invest- 
ments abroad have been supervised by 
the Western Electric Company, Lim- 
ited, of Canada. It is with the thought 
of co-ordinating all of this work that 
the International Western Electric Com- 
pany has been formed. The export de- 
partment of the New York house has 
been combined with the foreign sales 
division of the general department, 
which will be the sales and foreign 
service division of the new organization. 
The officers of the compariy are H. B. 
Thayer, president; H. A. Halligan, vice- 
president; Gerard Swope, vice-president 
and general manager; R. H. Gregory, 
comptroller and secretary, and J. W. 
Johnston, treasurer. That part of. the 
new company which will look after the 
export sales of the old company will 
combine the personnel of the Export 
Department at New York and the for- 
eign sales division of the general depart- 
ment, and its organization is much like 
that of its distributing houses, W. E. 
Leigh being assistant foreign manager; 
J. J. Gilbert, export sales manager; 2 
R. Tulloch, stores manager, and L. 
Browne, credit manager. 
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B. H. Batte Promoted —W. H. DeWitt, Jr., Becomes Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager of Western Electric—Other Changes 


Cart Goin, formerly manager and 
treasurer of the Northwestern Storage 
Battery Company of Chicago, has be- 
come connected with the Sales depart- 
ment of the United States {Rubber Com- 
pany, mechanical division, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Harry L. Grant, for many years sales 
manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Western Electric Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly organ- 
ized Government Department of the 
company, with headquarters at 463 West 
street, New York City. 

J. H. Evans, present head of the cost 
and accounting department of the Fort 
Wayne works of the General Electric 
Company, has been named production 
manager to succeed H. E. Stocker, who 
has resigned to become general manager 
of the International Clay Machinery 
Company of Dayton, O. 


MicuaAet J. Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., formerly city solicitor, has been 
reappointed a member of the Public 
Service Commission by Governor Brum- 
baugh. Ex-Judge Harold M. McClure, 
Lewisburg, Pa., has also been appointed 
a member of the Commission, succeed- 
ing Robert K. Young, deceased. 


R. G. Barton, for the past two years 
with Rothweiler & Company, automo- 
bile agents, Seattle, Wash., has joined 
the sales force of the Pacific States 
Electric Company at Seattle. Prior to 
his connection with the Rothweiler com- 
pany, Mr. Barton was for some time 
with the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company in its sales department. 


Cuartes T. Doerr, purchasing agent 
of the Birmingham Railway, Light & 
Power Company, has become local pur- 
chasing agent for the Air Nitrates Cor- 
poration and is stationed at Birming- 
ham, Ala. This corporation is an agent 
for the United States Government in 
the construction and operation of ni- 
trate plants at Sheffield, Ala. 


Watter D. Myers, commercial engi- 
neer for the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has been cho- 
‘sen by the War Industries Commission 
of the Board of Trade to represent 
Louisville manufacturing plants at 
Washington, where he will endeavor to 
secure war work contracts for the big 
factories. 

Wituram H. DeWrrt, Jr., for a num- 
ber of years eastern traffic manager of 
the Western Electric Company, has been 
made general traffic manager and is now 
stationed at Hawthorne, Ill. Mr. De- 
Witt began his work for the company in 
New York as a shipping clerk in De- 
cember, 1905. During the next two or 
three years he held various clerical po- 
sitions in New York, and in 1909 be- 
came head of the traffic department. In 
1913 he became eastern traffic manager 
and held that position until his recent 
promotion. 


J. M. Dtxon, formerly with the Louis- 
ville office of the Federal Sign System 
(Electric), has joined the sales staff of 
the Cincinnati office of the company. 


Joun L. Merritt, New York City, 
has been elected president of the Mexi- 
can Telegraph Company and the Cen- 
tral & South American Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York. 


J. L. Wuite has resigned as manager 
for the Oregon Power Company at Al- 
bany to engage in business at Seattle. 
He will be succeeded by C. U. Steel- 
quist, formerly manager at Dallas. 


Connon R. BEAN, office manager of 
the Portland branch of the Western 
Electric Company, has been appointed 
stores manager at Los Angeles, succeed- 
ing O. S. Lair, resigned. 


E. W. T. Smirn, formerly with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and more recently city elec- 
trician of Cleveland, Ohio, has joined 
the sales department of the Elliott Elec- 
trical Company of Cleveland. 


C. Loomis ALLEN, Syracuse, N. Y., 
connected with Allen & Peck, Inc., op- 
erator and manager of public utilities, 
has resigned to engage individually in 
the electric railway business as engineer 
and manager, with offices in the Vinney 
building. 


F. O. Emery, for the past five years 
electrical engineer and superintendent 
for the Mineral Point Public Service 
Company, Mineral Point, Wis., recently 
resigned that position to become su- 
perintendent of Water and Light De- 
partment for the city of Reedsburg, Wis. 
Mr. Emery is also prepared to act in an 
advisory capacity for electric proper- 
ties in this vicinity. 

Frank Espy, assistant to the general 
manager of the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, New York City, has been 
appointed general manager of the At- 
lantic City Electric Company, Atlantic 
City, N. J., succeeding Hugh L. Mont- 
gomery, who will accept an executive 
position in the New York offices of the 
company. Mr. Espy was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Ohio Light & Pow- 
er Company, Newark, O. 

B. H. Batre, assistant manager of the 
Utilities Indemnity and Fire Exchanges, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
the position of sales manager, in charge 
of the acquisition of business at the 
home office and branch offices. In this 
capacity he will supervise the activities 
of all salesmen. JoHn G. Owen, assist- 
ant manager has been appointed auditor 
of the exchanges, and will be in charge 
of all matters of accounting records, 
and the conduct of the home office and 
branches. Another change in personnel 
is the promotion of J. J. NANGLE, claims 
attorney, to the position of manager of 
the claim department. Mr. Nangle will 
be in charge of all matters pertaining 
to the disposition of claims. 


J. G. Horcan was recently appointed 
new business manager of the Empire 
District Electric Company, Joplin, Mo., 
to succeed C. L. Proctor. 


L. G. Sreaty, formerly manager of 
the St. Charles Lighting Company, St. 
Charles, Mo., has become manager of 
- Morton Electric Company of St. 

ouis. 


W. I. MELLEN, manager of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass., was recently ap- 
pointed contract agent of the Pittsfield 
Electric Company, succeeding H. W. 
Derry. a 


W. E. HaAwtey, formerly connected 
with the switchboard department of the 
George Cutter Company, South Bend, 
Ind., has become associated with the 
Penn Electrical & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Irwin, Pa. 


J. A. Wuittow, chief of the electric 
light, water and gas department of the 
Missouri Public Utility Commission, has 
resigned to become engineer for the 
Corn Products Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


H. E. Stocker, production manager of 
the Fort Wayne works of the General 
Electric Company, has tendered his 
resignation and will become general 
manager of the International Clay 
Machinery Company of Dayton, O. 


Epwarp J. Hecarty has been trans- 
ferred from the New York office to 
the Buffalo branch of the Westinghouse, 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., where he is in 
charge of the publicity department. 


H. F. J. Porter, industrial engineer 
with offices at 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, is visiting the plants of the 
Hercules Powder Company throughout 
the Middle West to the Pacific Coast for 
the purpose of instituting such methods 
as may better labor conditons and in- 
crease efficiency in production. 


M. L. Hresarp, manager of the Union 
Light, Heat & Power Company, Fargo, 
N. Dak., has been elected president of 
the Fargo Rotarv Club for the ensuing 
year. During the past eight months 
Mr. Hibbard has been acting president 
due to the absence of the president in 
Government service. 


Obituary. 

Peter E. Hurtey, Trenton, N. J., con- 
nected with the Trenton & Mercer 
County Traction Company in the capac- 
ity of general manager, died on June 
26, aged 58 years. 

Howarp L. Cosurn, of Patten, Me., 
chief engineer’ of the Ambursen Con- 
struction Company, of New York City, 
for the past 14 years, and designer of 
some of the largest dams and hydro- 
electric developments in the United 
States and Canada, died recently at the 
age of 52 years. 
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fUVUNUENUR UL UUGRULUNLOUULUGNERTGLOUVSEULINLTULLUTOMSGRULOETLLUL ULLAL. LEAO ENSURE LAA 
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Preservation of Public Utilities. Louisville Bonds Sold. American Gas & Electric Notes 
In an address June 6th to the Na- ar $10,500,000 issue of Louisville Gas ffered. 
tional Conference on War EKiconomy, ew Electric Company first and refund- ray . , . 
york, Faul M. Warburg is quoted as ing, mortgage, five-year 7 per cent gold sentan th ineee eC nan Pie gp nen Mp Ode 
saying: vonds, purenased by a syndicate con- of the American Gas & Electric Com- 
‘yranchises in many cases have be- ssiting of the Harris Trust & Savings pany, due January 1 1921. at 96% and 
ted come exeessively onerous for such cor- Bank of Chicago, Guaranty Trust Com- interest, to net about 7 65 per cent 

; porations, due to the fact that labor, pany of New York, and E. H. Rollins & , : ‘ 

ire coal, steel and copper can be secured oniy bons, was sold within one week of the 

lo., at unneard of prices, while charges for  oflering date. New Orleans Railway Given Federal 
services —_ — cannot be Aid 
roperiy adjuste without consent of * . : ° 

of po nmunity involved. The President. in Capital Issues Committee Right President D. D. Curran of the New 
S his letter to Secretary McAdoo, dated Questioned. Orleans Railway & Light Company has 

t. Fkebruary 19, 1918, expressea mwiS pru- Corporation Counsel Hugh M. Cald- announced that the War Finance Cor- 
of founda concern over this situation, stating well, of Seattle, has given an opinion to poration has agreed to advance the com- 
St a’ the same time that he hoped that the city comptroller in which he defines Pany, which is now working to extend a 

7 state and municipal administrations the powers of the capital issues com- note issue of $4,000,000 which fell due on 

would make every effort to deal with mittee with reference to the sale of bonds June 1 last, the sum of $1,000,000 to 
these corporations in a spirit of lib- and securities. -He holds that the act reimburse it for necessary expenditures, 
cw erality. ce which controls the capital issues com- the corporation in return taking the com- 

m- ‘It is gratifying to note that a num-_ mittee does not in express terms refer Pany’s note for the amount. 

ip- ber of steading municipalities after a to states, counties or municipalities, and 

ld careful study of this problem have since therefore it is not necessary for the city Dividend 

decided to make such equitable adjust- in the future sale of bonds to obtain the wwicencs. 

WV. ments as to enable their public service approval of the committee. The city has American Light & Traction Company 
companies to weather the storm, and it™ been seeking to secure the approval of has declared a quarterly dividend of 2% 
is hoped that their example will be the committee for an issue of $5,500,000 per cent, payable August 1 to stock of 

ed emulated all over the country.” - eee for construction of a power record July 11. 

he . . means 

d Rochester Railway & Light Issues ¥ ginit 2 Nevada-California Electric Corporation 

* Stock. Narragansett Electric Lighting Issues has declared a dividend of $1.15, payable 

*. The Rochester Railway & Light Com- Notes. July 30 to stock of record June 29. 
pany has been authorized by the Public At a recent meeting of stockholders of re 
service Commission to issue $2,000,000 7 the Narragansett Electric Lighting Com- Western States Gas & Electric Cor- 

P per cent cumulative preferred stock to pany an issue of three-year 7 per cent noration has declared a quarterly div- 

1c sell at a price not less than its par convertible notes was voted. The new  idend of 1% per cent on preferred stock, 
he value of $100 per share. Dividends on securities are subject to the approval of payable July 15 to stock of record 

25 this stock are payable quarterly on the the capital issues committee of the Fed- June 29. 

1 irst day of March, June, September and eral Reserve Board. This note issue will . 

1€ | »ecember. The proceeds of this issue provide funds for improvements to the Carolina Power & Light Company has 

j- will be applied toward the payment of boiler house, new transmission lines to declared the regular quarterly dividend 
the company’s obligations incurred in Westerly and cables to the North End and of % per cent on common stock, payable 
connection with the construction of its East Providence, and additional improve- August 1 to stock of record July 15. 

of new plants. The Rochester Railway & ments which will augment the company’s . y RRS . - 

{ Light Company is the only public utility revenues, including four new boilers of Commonwealth Gas & Electric Com- 
a corporation supplying gas and electricity 600 horsepower each, 86,000-volt trans- pany declared the regular quarterly div- 
iS in the territory listed and also furnishes mission line over the river on poles 190 idend of 1% per cent on preferred stock, 
al steam for heating and industrial purposes feet high, and a transmission line from payable July 15 to stock of record July 1. 

io the large industries adjacent to its Swansea to Warren for increasing the =a 

y power houses. The balance available power loads in that section. Northern Ontario Fower & Light Com- 
for vie. for the year ended De- omens pany has oremet a ee 8 ne . per 
cember , 7, after deducting operat- i i 1 H " eent on preferred stock, payable July lo 

- ng expenses, taxes and interest charges, Philadelphia ee ee Gov to stock of record June 30. 

0 and dividends on the per cent pre- ernment Al rer ak” ‘ . 
ferred stock, was over four times the According to reports received, the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 

€, amount required for dividends on this United States Shipping Board has voted Company has declared the regular quar- 

I, 52,000,000 issue. For each year the gross a loan of $10,000,000 to the Philadelphia teriy dividend of 1% per cent on pre- 
n earnings of the company have shown Electric Company with which to make ferred stock, payable July 31 to stock of 

ubstantial increases over the preceding improvements. It is provided that the record July 20. 
ear, a total increase during the period loan will be paid off in yearly install- _—_— 
from 1905 to January 1, 1918, of $3,539,- ments, running over a period of ten Electric Utilities Corporation declared 

r ‘97.93, or 247 per cent. years, and beginning after the war. This the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
v —__ will allow the company to absorb the in- cent on preferred stock, payable July 15 
e Pacific Gas & Electric Earnings Show vestment over a long period. It is be- to stock of record July 6 
t Loss lieved the company will be granted the . ’ 

e privilege of refunding the loan within Massachusetts Lighting Company has 

r The annual report of the Pacific Gas the 10-year period named if it desires to declared the reguiar quarterly dividend 
; & Electric Company, for the year ended do so. As the commercial development of $1.50 on preferred stock, payable July 

in the Philadelphia industrial district 15 to stock of record June 25. 





lbecember 31, 1917, shows net earnings of 
*3,181,081, as compared to $4,298,381 in 
the previous year. Frank G. Drum, pres- 
lent of the company, in his report to 
the stockholders stated that the passing 
- the common dividend has been due 
to abnormal conditions and probably 
emporary conditions and that the di- 
ectors are working to.readjust the com- 
pany’s finances so that the dividend 
nay be resumed. 
The income account of the Pacific Gas 
Electric Company for the year ended 
lecember 31, 1917, compares as fol- 
ws: 


1 


1917. 1916. 

TOME. | *iideasdask cow $19,813,381 $18,615,498 
perating expenses. 8,904,329 7,233,201 

ee eee 1,253,239 972,565 
Maintenance and de- 

preciation, ........ 2,457,121 2,375,115 
‘neoll. accéunts, etc. 240,000 228,000 
Net after operating 
_ CHAPBZOS ..cccceees 6,958,690 7,806,615 
Miscellaneous income 508,347 509,886 
| a ae ee 7,467,037 8,316,501 
Interest charges 4,100,906 3,844,933 
Bond discount ..... 185,050 173,136 
Salance after interest 3,181,081 4,298,381 
Miscellaneous adjust- : 

re FFF 32,635 54,407 
Preferred dividends. 1,471,104 1,374,637 
Balance nega sugwad 1,677,342 2,869,337 
Common dividends 1,281,372 1,708,168 
SUPP. srisisakcecns 395,970 1,161,169 





gives every evidence of being not only 
permanent but growing, it is probable 
the power extensions will return such 
substantial revenues as_ will enable 
wiping out of the obligations far ahead 
of the specified time. 


Great Western Power Rate Increase 
Granted. 


According to. officials of the company, 
the Great Western Power Company has 
received a ruling from the California 
Railroad Commission which practically 
grants all the demands of this concern 
for rate increases on the sale of electric 
energy. The order of the Commission 
permits an increase of one cent more a 
kilowatt hour for light to domestic con- 
sumers and 2 mills increase on all power 
business. This advance, however, does 
not apply on municipal or electric rail- 
way’s consumption. It is believed that 
the increased rate will add in the neigh- 
borhood of $880,000 to the gross revenue 
for the year, figuring on the twelve- 
month period from the time the advance 
goes into effect. Earnings statement for 
the 12 months ending May 31, 1918, 
showed gross earnings of $4,099,064, an 
increase of $231.262 over 1917; net of 
$2.547.609, increase $91,258, while the 
surplus after charges showed a decrease 
of $76,52 





Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Company 
has declared the regular quarterly div- 
idend of 2 per cent, payable July 15 to 
stock of record June 28. 





Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois has declared a dividend of 1% 
per cent on common stock, payable Au- 
gust 1 to stock of record July 15, and not 
a dividend of 1% per cent as stated in a 
recent issue of the MLECTRICAL REVIEW. 


American Light & Traction Company 
has declared the regular quarterly div- 
idend of 2% per cent in cash and 2% per 
cent in stock on common stock,: both 
Ss oat August 1 to stock of record 
uly 11. 


Ottumwa Railway & Light Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on preferred stock, payable July 
15 to stock of record June 29 








Mountain States Power Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14 per 
cent on preferred stock, payable July 20 
to stock of record June 29 


Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent, payable July 15 to stock 
of record July 5. 
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Earnings. 
COMMONWEALTH POWER, RAILWAY 
& LIGHT. 


Commonwealth Fower, Railway & 

Light Company for the month of May, 
1918, and the 12 months ending May 31, 
reports as follows: 
May gross $1,709,859 
Net after charges -- 693,139 
Surplus after charges 81,649 
Balance after preferred div- 

idend requirements 8,115 
12 months’ gross 
Net after taxes 
Surplus after charges 
Balance after preferred div- 

idend requirements 


H. M. BYLLESBY PROPERTIES. 
Comparative statement of the earnings 
of all Byllesby utility properties is re- 
ported as follows for the month of May, 
1917 and 1918, and the years ended May 
31, 1917 and 1918: ‘ 
Month of May— 1918. 1917. 
Gross earnings ..$1,712,473 $1,465,313 
. 1,035,704 812,901 
Net earnings 


Operating expense 
$ 676,769 $ 652,412 
Years ended May 31— 


Gross earnings - $20, 803,854 $17,969,054 
Operating expense. 12,228,485 9,465,204 


..$ 8,575,369 $ 8,503,850 








Net earnings 


NORTHERN OHIO TRACTION & 
LIGHT. 


12 months a... May A : 1887 
$6, 83. 265 $5, — 875 
2°394,347 2,503,867 


Net after taxes 
826,950 Lost O41 


Surplus after charges 


NEVADA-CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION. 


May gross 

Net after taxes 
Surplus after charges 
5 months’ gross 

Net after taxes 
Surplus after charges 72, 286 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY. 


months ended May 31— 
increase $1,365,440; 
net after taxes, $5,236,872, increase $342,- 
150: total income, $7,193,251, increase 
$862,350; surplus after charges, $2,914,- 
537, increase $731,175. 

May earnings—Gross, $877,375; 
$15,750; net after taxes, $442.2 4, de- 
crease $1,722; total income, $606, 361, de- 
crease $407; eT: after charges, $244,- 
812, decrease $1 


ILLINOIS TRACTION COMPANY. 


May earnings—Gross, $1,169,809, 
crease $106,178; net after taxes, $320,6 
decrease $17 856. 


TELEPHONE & TELE- 
APH COMPANY. 


117,075 


+ 


Earnings 12 
Grass, $11,231,682, 


or ™ 


in- 
35, 


AMEESCAy 


For wet 
Total operating rev- 
enue $2,978,163 $ 221,913 
Net operating revenue 1,551,173 149,517 
Operating income . 1,305,378 128,971 
From Jan. 1— 
Total operating rev- 
enue 14,456,807 
Net operating revenue 8,145,682 
Operating income ... 6,843,459 


GAS & ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY. 


Increase. 


1,074,157 
733,571 
533,555 


GENERAL 


Statement of estimated gross revenue 
for the month of June, 1918 and 1917, and 
comparison: 

System. 

Rutland 
Northwestern Ohio. 
Sandusky 
Binghamton 

Sayre 

New Jersey 
Interurban Gas Com- 


1918. 1917. 
$ rt 878.52 $ os 021.97 
30,300.00 714.36 
31,4 3a aT. 97 
17,654.78 
904.17 779.03 


$173,508.23 $152,330.67 





CITIES SERVICE oa ag 


$ i 226 285 $ 1, 138, 425 

924 1,537,084 

Surplus after charges r oa. -— 1,536,850 
For 12 months ended May 31 

Gross $20,487 577 $ $15,218,272 

Net after taxes 20,097, 564 14,931, 234 

Surplus after charges 20,089,257 15,888,610 


Net after taxes 
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NORTHERN at game POWER COM- 
The gross and net earnings of the 
Northern States Power Company for the 
month and year ended May 31, 1918, and 
1917, are reported as follows: 
Month of May— 1918. 
Gross earnings 
Operating expenses 333,252 
$ 259,272 


$7,570,772 
"4/325,439 


$3,245,333 


1917. 

529,355 

253,144 
$ 276,211 


$6,508,676 
3,049,304 


$3,459,372 





Net earnings 

Year ended May 
Gross earnings 
Operating expenses 





Net earnings 


GREAT WESTERN POWER COMPANY. 
-—Gross ee 
1918. 1917. 
$ 339,755 $ 323,929 
4,099,064 3,867,802 
-—Net earnings —, 
1918. 1917. 
$ 201,015 $ 204,046 
2,547,609 2,456,351 


TWIN CITY RAPID TRANSIT COM- 
PANY. 


May gross 

Net after taxes 
Surplus after charges 
5 months’ gross 

Net after taxes 
Surplus after charges 


NORTHERN OHIO ELECTRIC COR- 
PORATION 


"283,951 726,501 


Northern Ohio Electric Corporation, for 
the month ‘of May and the 12 months 
ending May 31, 1918, reports as follows, 
comparisons being made with the corre- 
sponding period of 1917: 


May gross 

Net after taxes 

Surplus after charges 

12 months’ gross 

Net after taxes 

Surplus after charges 4,299 
Deducting $360,000 for dividend suman 

ments on the preferred stock for the 12- 

month period, balance available for com- 

mon stock is $494,299, equivalent to $6.59 

on 75,600 shares outstanding. 
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EASTERN POWER & LIGHT. 
Statement of estimated gross revenue 
for the month of June, 1917 and 1918, and 
comparison: 
System. 
Reading $32 
Senmaylventa frveantea iss: 001.3 
West Virginia ..... 92,12 re 79,008.43 
Claremont 30,563.00 22,038.11 


$574,143.72 $456,102.55 


. 1917. 
455. 3 $266,192.58 
88,863.43 





PHILADELFHIA COMPANY. 


Philadelphia Company and affiliated op- 
erating companies make the following 
statement, classified by departments, for 
the month of May, 1918, and the two 
months ended wa? 31, 1918, compared 
with the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year: 

Natural gas department: 

Gross earnings 

Net earnings after taxes 
Oil department: 

Gross earnings 

Net earnings after taxes 
Coal department: 

Gross earnings 

Net earnings after taxes 
Electric light and power depart- 


ment: 
Gross earnings 
Net earnings after taxes 
Street railway department (ex- 
cluding Pittsburgh Railways 
Company): 
Gross earnings 


“Net corningn 6 after taxes 


Two Months Ended May 31, 1918. 
Natural gas department: 
Gross earnings $1,963,508 
Net earnings eatter taxes 1,115,860 
Oil department: 
Gross earnings 
Net earnings after taxes 
Coal Cooastnent: 
Gross earnings 
Net Cay v after taxes 
Electric light and power de- 
partment: 
Gross earnings 1,896,998 
Net earnings after taxes 766,89 
Street ra aoe department 
(excluding Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company): 
ge earnings 


100,772 
207,795 








WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Fublic Utilities— 


Bid. Bid. 


Div. rate. 
July 2. July 9. 


Per cent. 


Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common 6 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred 
American Gas & Electric of New York, commén 


American Gas & Electric of New York, 
American Light & Traction of New York, 


American Light & Traction of New York, preferred 
American Power & Light of New York, common 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred na 


American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, 


American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, 


common........ mate 
referred 


American Telephone & Telegraph of New Yor 

American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first eredervea’: 


Appalachian Fower, common ............... 


| Power, preferred 

ties Service of New York, common 
Cities Service of New York, 
Commonwealth Edison of 

Comm. Power, 


/nicago 
Railway & Light of Jackson, 


eee ee eeee eee tense 


common 


Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred 


Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred 


Northern States Power of Chicago, common 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred 
Chicago, common 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred 

Chicago, common 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred ese 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common. .. 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred.. 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred 


Public Service of Northern Illinois, 


Standard Gas & Electric of 


Western Power of San Francisco, common 


Western Power of San Francisco, preferred 


Western Union Telegraph of New York 


Industrials— 
Flectric Storage of Fhiladelphia, 
General Electric of Schenectad 


y 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common 
Sa — & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred 
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